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SEUA Presents Four 
Reasons to Supreme 
Court for Rehearing 


Says Congress in D. of C. Law 
Has Shown It Does Not Want 
Open Competition in Rating 


WANTS MAJORITY DECISION 


Says Court Could Declare Con- 
gress Powers, Without Extending 
Sherman Act to Insurance 








The South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
United 
States Supreme Court for a reconsidera- 


sociation has petitioned the 
tion of its decision that insurance is in- 


commerce and subject to the 
anti-trust 


Johny. 


attorneys, 


terstate 
Federal 
filed by 
Dougald, 
conditions in justification of the request 
for a reargument: 


laws. The petition, 
Cahill and Dan Mac- 


urged the following 


Congress Views Known 


“|. Since the argument of this case 
Congress has affirmatively demonstrated 
that it does not intend insurance to be 
subjected to the demands of the Sher- 
man Act. 

“Il. Under the established principles 
ot this court the constitutional doctrine 
upon which the present state regulation 
of insurance is based should not be in- 
validated by the Court in the absence 
of affirmative evidence as to Con- 
gressional intent. 
_ “Ill. The decision in this case leaves 
in doubt the respective scopes of fed- 
eral and state powers with respect to 
the regulation of insurance. 

“IV. A case of this character should 


be decided by a majority of the whole 

cou ” 
The court is expected to announce its 
decision on the rehearing request soon 
new term begins in October. 


atter its 

lecision in the SEUA case was 

rendered in June by a vote of four jus- 

tices to three, Justice Roberts and Reed 

tal no part. 

\With respect to the argument. that 
ss has demonstrated that it does 


| ‘end insurance to be subjected to 
the mands of the Sherman Act the 
Be nN Says: 


' prevailing opinion rests the de- 

that the Sherman Act applies to 
Nsticance upon the presumed intent of 
‘e the argument of this case Con- 
has enacted a statute which peti- 
- believe demonstrates affirmative- 
‘tention on the part of Congress 
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William Penn's City 
Starts a School 


The first settlers William Penn’s city of Philadelphia, in 
accordance with the terms of the charter, were concerned with 
setting up some arrangement for the education of the children. 
They made the first provision for schooling, at a meeting of the 
Council, on the day after Christmas of 1683. From the minutes: 








“The Govwr and Prov’ll Councill having taken into their 
Serious Consideration the great Necessity there is of a School 
Master for ye Instruction and Sober Education of Youth in the 
towne of Philadelphia, sent for Enoch Flower, an Inhabitant of 
said Toune, who for twenty Year past hath been exercised in that 
care and Imploym’nt in England, to whom having Communicated 
their Minds, he Embraced it upon these following Termes: 


“To learn to read English 4 shillings by the Quarter, to learn 
to read and write 6 shillings by ye Quarter, to learn to read, 
Write and Cast Accounts 8 shillings by ye Quarter; for Boarding 
a Schollar, that is to say, dyet, Washing, Lodging & Scooling, 
Tenn pounds for one whole year.” 


1644-1944 WILLIAM PENN TERCENTENARY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Lawrence Priddy, 


Once Most Widely 
Known Agent, Dead 


Writer of Two Uz S. Presidents 
and Many Financiers Had 
Long Been in Poor Health 


FOUGHT FOR HIGH ETHICS 


Former President of National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters 
and of Local Association 


Priddy, 70, for 
York Life 
known insurance 
States,” 


Lawrence 
agent of New 
called “the best 
United 
Florida, on 


years a top 
and formerly 
agent 
Miami 
after 


in the died in 


Beach, September 3 


a long illness. Credited with having 
sold more than $35,000,000 of personal 
production, he numbered among his 
clients many of America’s most dis- 
tinguished figures, including two Presi- 
dents of the United States—William 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt. <A 
man of great sincerity, integrity and of 
dynamic force, he insured the late Cor- 


who 
late 
Assistant 


nelius was Secretary of the 
Frank A. Vanderlip, 


Secretary of the 


Bliss, 
Interior: the 
former 
Treasury; and many of the leading fig- 
Wall Street. 


He had been president of the 


ures in 
National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters; presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York; and was prominent 
in committtees of the last-named 
ciation attracting especially wide atten- 
tion by his work as chairman of the 
i Practice Committee where he 


Good 
made war on twisters and rebaters. 


asso- 


A Virginian 


Mr. Priddy lived for years in Mont- 
clair, N. J., and sometime ago began 
spending his winters in Miami Beach 


owned a number of houses at 
and became a member of 


where he 
one time, 


Miami Beach’s Committee of 100. About 
nine or ten years ago he was told by 
his physicians that he would have to 


quit work or he was apt to die at any 
time. He stopped selling insurance in 
New York City and elsewhere, and be 
gan spending more time in Florida, fi- 
nally all of his time there. About a 
year ago he was reported dying, but he 
continued to make a brave fight for life. 


\ Virginian, born in Keysville, that 
state, Mr. Priddy was graduated from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Always 


keenly interested in the affairs of the 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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The Prudential’s Executive Vice President 


Background of Carrol M. Shanks Includes Teaching in Yale University and Columbia 


University Law Schools and Work With a Leading New York City Law Firm; 


His 


Carrol M. Shanks, whose election as 
executive vice president of The Pruden- 
tial. was announced last week, is held in 
high esteem in the insurance business 
where he is regarded as having an un- 
usually able legal mind, a broad social 
vision and a deep- seated appreciation of 
trust responsibilities. Quiet in manner, 
sincerity dominating his personality, he 
has demonstrated characteristics of 
ability which enable him to get along 
well with persons in all walks of life. 
The public relations aspect of the insur- 
ance business has long been regarded 
by him as so important that too much 
stress cannot be placed on its cultiva- 
tion. He is a staunch advocate of the 
use by life insurance of the radio and 
of advertising for the purpose of build- 
ing up good will and making insurance 
better understood, In his handling of 
the relations between The Prudential 
and the unions of insurance agents he 
has made a fine impression on the labor 
leaders. He has represented The Pru- 
dential in many reorganization matters 
in the railroad world. 

In an address he made before the 1943 
annual convention of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association he said among 
other things: 

“We have a tremendous responsibility 
not only to administer our large funds 
properly and in the true public spirit, 
but also to prevent misconceptions con- 
cerning them. Life insurance is big; it 


is tangible; complicated; a money 
transaction, and very personal. There 
can be only one meaning and that is 


that life insurance comnanies need an 
especially careful and well-planned pub- 
lic relations program. It is especially 
necessary in the case of a life insurance 
company that it conform with the ut- 
most fidelity to that general rule of 
good public relations to the effect that 
a company must conform to the true 
public interest, the social welfare of 
the people.” 
Born in Minnesota 

The first of Mr. Shanks paternal an- 
cestors came to this country in 1742 
trom northern Ireland. The family be- 
1c pioneers in Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and ‘Minnesota. On the maternal 
side (Meteer) the family was of 
French Huguenot descent, and also 
pioneered in the Midwest. 

Carrol M. Shanks was born in 
mont, Minn. then a town of 3,000 
population in southern part of the 
Statc. His father was a leading citizen 
: town, two positions he held be- 
ing those of postmaster and county 
uditor. After Carrol M.’s first year in 
ligh school in Fairmont the family 
rroved to Payette, Idaho, where he fin- 
she high school. He paid for his ex- 
Pens<s by playing the piano in the local 
Orchestra, In Payette his father became 
County auditor again. 

.( <rrol matriculated at University of 
Washington, being graduated in 1921 
1 ing an interim in which he served 

first World War. After being in 
‘raining school at Presidio, San 
cisco, he was sent to Camp Mc- 
‘tur in Texas and was in the officers 
ing school when the Armistice was 


1 


Fair- 


: . ry? University of Washington he 
Li 


lis way by selling shoes every 
‘noon and Saturdays. He majored in 


Keen Interest in Public Relations 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


economics, got a degree of Bachelor of 

3usiness Science and won the Phi Beta 
Kappa key. He was a Beta Gamma 
Sigma and a Beta Theta Pi. 

Columbia Law School Experience 

After Mr. Shanks was graduated he 
decided that he would go east and 
find some career in that section of the 
country. One reason was that there 
were so many graduates of University 
of Washington in Seattle that he felt 


he might find better opportunities in 
the metropolis. So he came to New 
York. His first position was a clerical 


one in the cashier’s department of the 
Tidewater Oil Co. Later, as he reviewed 
his own situation he decided to become 
a professional man and as the legal 
field looked most inviting to him he 
entered the Columbia University Law 
School. Among the professors under 
whom he studied were Dean Harlan F. 
Stone, now Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; Noel Down- 
ing, E. W. Patterson, Thomas I. Park- 
inson, now president of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Thomas R. Powell 
and Underhill Moore, who is now 
Sterling professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity Law School. While at Columbia 
Mr. Shanks became legal assistant to 
Professor Moore, who had a consider- 
able influence on his career. 

Mr. Shanks was one of the outstand- 
ing students at Columbia Law. He was 
awarded a Kent Scholarship during two 
of the years he went there, an honor 
eiven for distinguished scholarship. Also, 
he was one of the editors of the Colum- 
bia Law Review. These -editors are 
chosen by the preceding class, choice 
being made almost entirely on a schol- 
arship basis. Among those on the staff 
were Struve Hensel, now general coun- 
sel for the United States Navy, and 
William O. Douglas, now a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, who was Mr. Shanks’ most in- 
timate friend at Columbia and _ his 
roommate. Mr. Douglas had come to 
Columbia from the coast where he had 
been a brilliant graduate of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Wash., and had 


then been an instructor in the Yakima, 


Wash., High School. Another classmate 
of Mr. Shanks at Columbia was Thomas 
E. Dewey, now Republican candidate 
for President of the United States. 

Goes With New York Law Firm 

After his graduation from Columbia 
Law Mr. Shanks went with the law 
firm of Root, Clark, Buckner & Bal- 
lantine, one of the leading law — 
of New York City. Elihu Root, Jr., 
this firm, is son of the late, great be 
retary of State; Arthur Ballantine is 
a former Under- Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and is a director of the New York 
Life; Grenville Clark was author of the 
first Selective Service Act, and the late 
Emory Buckner served as United States 
Attorney for this district. Mr. Shanks’ 
work was largely in connection with 
corporate financing. During part of two 
years 27—when with this law 
firm Mr. Shanks taught at Columbia 
University Law School, principally in 
the summer time and at nights, on 
corporate law matters. His friend, Mr. 
Douglas, was also on the faculty of the 
university as an assistant professor at 
this time. 

Yale Law School Professor 

In 1929 Mr. Shanks left Root, Clark, 
Buckner & Ballantine and became an 
associate professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity Law School where “% remained 
for two years. Dean of the law school 
was Charles E. Clark, now a judge of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Second District. His former pro- 
fessor, Underhill Moore, was on the 
Yale faculty. And, again, he was closely 
associated with William O. Douglas 
who, in 1928 and for several years 
thereafter, was a member of Yale Uni- 
versity Law School faculty. Shanks and 
Douglas collaborated in the preparation 
of four law text books and case books 
covering the subject of business organi- 





zations, and which had the title of 
“Business Units.” 

After his experience at Yale Uni- 
versity Law School Mr. Shanks re- 
turned to Root, Clark, Buckner & Bal- 
lantine. 


How He Joined Prudential 
In the summer of 1932 John W. Sted- 


Shanks As Seen By Law Professor 


By Prorgssor UNDERHILL Moorg, Yale University 


Among the 280 odd men from all over 
the United States who entered Colum- 
bia Law School in 1922 were Carrol M. 
_ William O. Douglas, Thomas 

. Dewey and Alfred McCormick. There 
were others of real ability, but young 
men of the highest order of ability 
coupled with intellectual and emotional 
maturity are rare. Shanks was an out- 
standing specimen of that rare class. 
His poise and judgment within the lim- 
ited sphere of affairs with which he 
then had to deal were as conspicuous 
as they are today. 

I can vividly remember the youthful 
face, with its mature expression; the 
erect figure of the man who had come 
to us from Idaho and Washington. 

A Leader 

It was not long before ,all of us rec- 
ognized Shanks as one of the very, very 
few men who led their class. In those 


days Shanks was not burdened with 
wordly goods, though with the good 
judgment so characteristic of him he 


had spent a year or two before enter- 
ing law school working as an accountant 
on the consolidated balance sheet of a 
large oil company. In consequence when, 
in his second year of law study I offered 
him a job as law clerk and assistant, 
to do work in connection with an im- 
portant anti-trust case in the Federal 
courts, he was as glad to get the job 
as I was to get him. He was with me 
as assistant for a year and a half to 
two years. During that time Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas was also in my office and 
the two of them worked side by side 
in friendly competition. Of course, I 
became intimately acquainted with 
Shanks. 

At that time I lived in Englewood, 

(Continued on Page 8) 


man, vice president of The Prudential, 
and in charge of investments, asked 
some of his Harvard friends among 


partners of Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Ballantine if they could recommend a 
young lawyer who would be capable of 
handling railroad reorganization work. 
In the portfolio of The Prudential were 
some securities of railroads which were 
presenting reorganization problems. They 
recommended Mr. Shanks of their own 
office. One day the latter was told that 
‘Mr. Stedman of The Prudential” was 
visiting the office and desired to see 
him. The young lawyer thought he was 
to receive a call from an insurance 
agent who wanted to sell him insurance 
protection. When Mr. Stedman came in 
Shanks pulled out his watch and said 
he was sorry but he had only five min- 


utes for his visitor. Somewhat taken 
aback, the Prudential vice president 
asked if any member of the law firm 


had not spoken to him about The Pru- 
dential. It developed no one had men- 
tioned the matter to Shanks. Mr. Sted- 
man then told him what he had in mind 
and invited him to come over and meet 
the members of the law department of 
The Prudential. He did so; made an 
unusually fine impression and _ joined 
The Prudential legal staff in July, 1932, 
as assistant solicitor. 

One reason why life insurance ap- 
pealed to him was its widespread social 
implications. The fact that he was join- 
ing an institution which has 20,000,000 
policyholders impressed him greatly also. 

At the beginning of his Prudential 
connection Mr. Shanks worked under 
Mr. Stedman in railroad reorganization 
matters and then under his attention 
came some other matters in connection 
with the bond investment department. 
Among the roads whose affairs were 
having attention were Norfolk Southern 
R. R., and Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R. R. and Mr. Shanks became chair- 
man of bond committees and reorgani- 
zation manager of both of those roads. 
After four years work of this type Mr. 
Shanks entered more general work with 
the company, —— a large variety 
of matters. In 1938, when Alfred Hur- 
rell died, he became general solicitor. 
In June, 1939, he was elected a vice 
president. His duties continued to ex- 
pand and among others he has handled 
the relationships between The Pruden- 
tial and the unions of insurance agents. 
Frequently, he has attended conventions 
of Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association. 


Has Three Children 


Mr. Shanks lives in Montclair where 
he has been president of the Council 
of Social Agencies and of the Neigh- 
borhood Center; and he is vice presi- 
dent and a director of the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce. He is a 
member of the American Bar Associa- 


tion, of New Jersey Bar Association 
and Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. 


Mrs. Shanks was Miss Martha Taylor 
whom he met the first day he attended 
University of Washington. A Montana 
girl, she sat in the classroom in the 
next seat to him. They have three chil- 
dren: Wallace, 18, now in the air force 
at Lowry Field, Denver; Margaret, 16, 
and Meteer, 13. 
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Refer Group Definition 
To Commissioners Com. 


REQUEST OF J. M. McCORMACK 


Report to Be Made at Mid-Winter 
Meeting of Association Slated To Be 
Held Here Dec. 4, 5, 6, 7 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners last week referred to the 
association’s committee on life insur- 
ance a request from James M. McCor- 
mack, Tennessee, that consideration be 
given to the desirability of bringing up- 
to-date or modernizing the definition 
of Group life insurance as stated in 
connection with the official action taken 
by the association on that subject at its 

anuual meeting in June, 1918. 

Edward L. Scheufler, Missouri, chair- 
man of the executive committee, in 
compliance with a request by Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, will ask the committee on life 
insurance to be prepared to make its 
report at the Mid-Winter meeting of 
the association to be held at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, December 4, 
5, 6 and the morning of December 7th. 

Commissioner McCormack said that 
Tennessee and many other states do 
not have a statutory definition of Group 
life insurance but there is in the statute 
books laws against discrimination in the 
sale of insurance. 

He pointed out that other states by 
statutory enactment have gone further 
in liberalizing the provisions for Group 
life insurance than the agenda of the 
commissioners at the June, 1918; meet- 
ing provides for. As a result compan- 
ies with home offices in these more 
liberal states present to the Tennessee 
Department programs of so-called 
Group life insurance plans which based 
on the actuarial definition as set forth 


in the association’s declaration on the 
subject do not seem to fit in to the 
Group life classification. So if appro- 


val to such plans is given the question 
might be raised that there has been a 
violation of the anti-discrimination law. 

He added that since conditions have 
changed considerably since 1918 he be- 
lieved it would be opportune to ascer- 
tain whether the association’s definition 
of Group life insurance is ‘outmoded 
and out-of-date.” 

KILLED IN ACTION 

Notification has been received that 
Edward J. Cribb, a member of the C. 
G. Standeford general agency, Pacific 
Mutual Life, Fresno, Cal., has been 
killed in action in France, July 10. 
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Ranni Agency Supervisor 


JOHN H. MUNRO, JR. 


John H, Munro, Jr. has been 
pointed supervisor in the James G. Ranni 


Agency, Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 


ap- 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr. 
Munro has been in the life insurance 
business since 1931. For the past ten 


years he was associated with the Aetna 
Life. 

Mr. Munro is an active member of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York having been a member of the 
committee on law and legislation. Since 
his entrance into the business Mr. 
Munro has been a substantial personal 
producer, 


ATLANTIC LIFE’S AUGUST GAINS 


Robert V. Hatcher, 
president, Atlantic Life, reports that 
August was another month of marked 
progress for the company, highlighted 
by a 40% gain in written and a 29% 
gain in paid business over the same 
month of last year, and the best August 
from the standpoint of paid business 
since 1930. Insurance in force for the 
month showed a gain of nearly one mil- 
lion dollars, bringing the company’s to- 
tal to approximately one hundred and 
forty nine millions. Assets have now 
exceeded $40,000,000, the highest point 
in the company’s history. 


executive vice 
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rates for women as for men. For $1,000. 
rate is $43.11—participating. 





“FOLLOW THE GIRLS” — A Hit Show 
A HIT Proposition for the Girls! 


Manhattan Life's Endowment Annuities (Insurance with Income) carries the same 


Insurance, $10. month income age 35 to 65 


Note that with Manhattan where a woman is the insured she may place proceeds 
or values for her own benefit under options at the same rate as men. 
Follow the Girls with Manhattan Life! 
“ASK PEYSER ABOUT IT" 


P. A. PEYSER—General Agent 


E. G. Van den Bout—Assistant 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


55 Liberty Street, New York City 5, COrtlandt 7-2676 





Ben Hyde Penn Mutual 
Gen’] Agent 20 Years 


WITH COMPANY SINCE 1918 





Served Company Continuously in New 
York City; Has Been Active Figure 
in Local Association Activities 


Ben Hyde, general agent at 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, for the Penn 
Mutual Life, last week celebrated his 
twentieth anniversary as general agent 
Mr. Hyde entered 
the life insurance business with the 
Penn Mutual in the Brill & Scott 
agency as office manager and has been 
with the company in New York City 
continuously. He was appointed general 
agent on September 1, 1924, together 
with the late Edgar G. McWilliam, and 
continued the agency after Mr. McWil- 
liam’s death. His agency has over $42,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force, on 
approximately 10,000 policyholders. 

Mr. Hyde has been a vice president 


for that company. 


of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City, a member of its 
executive committee, chairman of the 
business practices committee, member 
of the educational committee, and is 
currently treasurer of the association. 
Ie is treasurer of the Penn Mutual 


General Agents Association and a mem- 
ber of the Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York. He was one of 
the organizers and is a past president 
of the Midtown Managers Association. 
He is is also a member of a Selective 
service local board in Brooklyn. 





As of August 1, 125 members of the 
field forces of the Pacific Mutual are 
in the armed forces. 
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BMA SALES CONFERENCE 

Business Men’s Assurance field repre- 
sentatives for Wisconsin under the su- 
pervision of Gilbert A. Diehl, manager, 
Milwaukee, met recently for a sales con- 
ference. W. T. Grant, president, repre- 
sented the home office and _ outlined 
company plans for the remainder of 
1944. The Wisconsin organization has 
made five new all-time high monthly 
records so far this year, with June th 
largest month since the branch office 
was established in 1930. Business on 
August 1 showed a gain of 46.7% over 
last year. 





JACOB SHOUL LEADS MUTUAL 
Jacob W. Shoul of the J. A. Lanigan 
agency of Mutual Life of New York at 
Boston, led all agents of the company 
in volume for July. Second was Ralph 
M. Smith of Marinette, Wis., and Gor- 
don Coryell of San Francisco was third. 
In number of applications Adrian B 


Fisch of St. Paul, led with T. Justin 


Myers second and Clarence W. Dall 
third. 

Among agencies Richard F. Lawton, 
New Orleans, was first; Josep! 


Lanigan, Boston, second, and \\ 
Riggs, Milwaukee, was third, 


WITH PRUDENTIAL = 30 YEARS 

Eugene Shaffer, superintenden' 0! 
the Newark No. 2 district office, The 
Prudential, last week completed | itt) 
years of service with that company. Mr 
Shaffer began his Prudential care: * as 
an agent in the Newark office in 
He was made assistant superinte) (en! 
in 1915 and after serving in tha ca- 
pacity in the Newark, New York and 
Irvington offices, he was promot 
superintendent of the Newark of! 
1929, 


CANADIAN ORDINARY SAL! 5 

More than $52,000,000 new Or’ nary 
life insurance was sold in Canada anc 
Newfoundland during July, according to 
figures compiled by the Life Insu 
Sales Research Bureau and releas:! by 
the Canadian Life Insurance Ofiicers 
Association. 
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Pierce Now Farm Loan 
Head for Aetna Life 


MANAGER FARM LOAN DIVISION 





Recently Supervisor; Took Charge of 
Farm Sales in 1937; Formerly Edi- 
tor of Life Aetna-izer 
\s announced briefly in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week, Robert H. 
Pierce, for the past two years super- 
visor of Aetna Life’s farm loan field 
representatives, has been | appointed 
manager of the company’s farm loan 
division. The appointment was an- 





ROBERT H. PIERCE 


nounced last week by Vice President 
Murray Waters. ; 

Mr. Pierce has a wide acquaintance 

among life insurance sales promotion 
and advertising managers also the in- 
surance press, from the years he served 
as editor of The Life Aetna-izer. Native 
of Kearney, Nebraska, Mr. Pierce was 
educated at Kearney High School and 
at New York University, from which he 
was graduated in 1926 with a B.S. de- 
gree. After sales experience in New 
York, Mr. Pierce joined the Aetna or- 
ganization in March, 1927, as editor of 
The Life Aetna-izer. He was trans- 
ferred to the mortgage loan department 
in 1937 to take charge of the sale of 
the company’s farm real estate. He was 
promoted to supervisor in 1942. 
_Mr. Pierce is a member of the pub- 
lic relations committee and the board 
of directors of the Hartford Community 
Chest and is a member of the public 
relations committee of the Hartford 
Y. M. C. A. He is president of the 
Hartiord Aid of the Connecticut Junior 
Republic in Litchfield. He is married 
and lives at 54 Castlewood Road, West 
Hartford. 

_ CHICAGO CLU MEETING 
H rry R. Schultz, president, Chicago 
chapter CLU and agent for Mutual Life 
of New York, announces that Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, president, American College 
ot lite Underwriters, will hold personal 
conterences with prospective CLU ap- 
plicants on September 22 following his 
address at the joint meeting of the 
CLIi’s and the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. Joseph L. Beesley, 
Re table Life Assurance Society, is 
ec tional director of the Chicago 
Napier, 

NAMED NORTH AMERICAN MGR. 

'. P. Magee, former branch mana- 
ser of the Canada Life at Lansing, 
1 an, has been named manager for 
© \orth American Life which is open- 

branch office at 407 Hollister 
ig in Lansing. 
Mkt William H. Masterson agency, 
duilable Life Assurance Society, Newark, 
'S Panning a three-day educational con- 
‘rence in October in the Pocono Manor 
nn, Pocono, Pa. 











Precision 


Pension Planning 


GUARDIAN 


The Guardian's Home Office Pension Plan- 
ning Section Is Simplifying Pension Work 
for Underwriters and Building Individual- 
ized Pension Plans for Buyers. 


Devoted exclusively to pension planning, it is 


helping underwriters .. . 


1. By centering responsibility upon 
Home Office specialists for analyz- 
ing pension problems, building 
participation schedules, calculat- 
ing costs, and preparing individual 
proposals, 


2. By freeing the underwriter of 


these details—thus enabling him 
to continue without interruption 
his normal production and servic- 
ing of individual insurance. 


To the buyer The Guardian ofers... 


1. Individually tailored pension 


plans, 


2. Unusual flexibility, through six 


new insurance and annuity con- 
tracts — designed exclusively for 
pension use. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 84 YEARS 


ESTABLISHED 1860 








* 
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LAA Annual Meeting 
Here October 16-18 


A. H. THIEMANN, GEN. CHAIRMAN 





Current Advertising, Sales Promotion, 
Post-War Plans to Be Discussed; 
Committee Members 
The Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania on October 16- 
18, it was announced by A. H. Thie- 
mann, general chairman of the confer- 
ence and assistant secretary of the New 








Blackstone Studios 


\. H. THIEMANN 


York Life Insurance Co. The meeting 
was called to discuss current advertising 
and sales promotion problems with a 
view toward post-war plans. 

Zesides Mr. Thiemann as_ general 
chairman, the annual meeting organiza- 
tion is made up of Joseph B. Truesch, 
United States Life, exhibits chairman; 
Douglas Murphey, Metropolitan Life, 
judges committee chairman; R. K. 
Lindsley, Farmers & Bankers Life, hos- 
pitality committee chairman; Clifford B. 
Reeves, Mutual Life of New York, pub- 
licity and promotion chairman; George 
Kelley, New York Life, annual meeting 
secretary. 

Among the members of the general 
committee are: Mary F. Barber, Penn 
Mutual; Charles Brewer, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life; Clyde Ferguson, Union Central 
Life; Ed Morton, North American Life; 
Loyd Peek, Northern Life; Frank Price, 
The Prudential; Arthur Reddall, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society; Richard 
Rhodebeck, United States Life; R. B. 
Taylor, Jefferson Standard Life; Sene- 
ca Gamble, Massachusetts Mutual. 

Exhibits committee members include: 
Forrest Brauer, Home Beneficial Life; 
John Carey, Church Life; J. H. Castle- 
Graham, London Life; Irving Davis, 
Guardian Life; Henry Jacobs, Equitable 
Life of Iowa; E. C. Kelly, Home Life; 
D. T. McGraw, Acacia Mutual; Bill 
Weier, The Prudential. It is expected 
that the names of some additional com- 
mittee members will be announced in 
the near future. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL HONOR CLUB 

Pacific Mutual Life has added a new 
production honors club to its list, known 
as the “Golden Spike” Club. It is for 
agents of the railroad department ot 
the company exclusively. The qualifica- 
tions for membership in the new club 
will be the same as for the company’s 
“Big Tree” Club. 


The Prudential announces the promo 
tion of Harry C. Harper to be superin 
tendent of the San Pedro, Calif. office. 
He has been assistant superintendent at 
Santa Monica. 
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Peadestio’ Adopts New 
Field Retirement Plan. 


FOR ITS ORDINARY AGENTS 

Hospital and Surgical Expense Insur- 

ance Also Available; Annuity Based 
on Amount and Persistency 





The Prudential has adopted new re- 
tirement and Group plans _ providing 
benefits for its full time special agents 


in the Ordinary department, according 
to announcement by President Franklin 
D’Olier. The plan becomes effective 


October 6. 

These benefits, together with 
pitalization and surgical expense insur- 
ance, are being made available in con- 
nection with a new agent’s contract now 
being adopted. The new contract and 
benefit plans are to be offered exclu- 
sively to full time special agents of the 
Prudential. The benefits provided are 
on a contributory basis, with the com- 
pany paying a large proportion of the 
total cost. 

Upon retirement, the full time special 
agents who have qualified will receive 
an annuity based on their production 
earnings and the persistency of the 
business they have sold. The company 
will contribute substantially to the cost 
of the annuity based on production 
earnings and pay the entire cost of the 
annuity based on persistency. In order 
to provide a more adequate annuity for 


hos- 


those approaching retirement, the Pru- 
dential will pay the entire cost of a 
“past service’ annuity for each full 
time special agent who, on December 


31, 1943, met certain qualifications. 


Other Features of Plan 


Other features of the new retirement 
plan provide that if a full time special 
agent leaves the service of the com- 
pany all his own contributions, with 
interest, will be returned to him or he 
may instead receive a deferred paid-up 
annuity. Also, upon leaving the service 
of the company, if the representative 
has met certain qualifications he will 
receive a deferred income purchased by 
the company’s contributions. A death 
benefit is provided equal to the agent’s 
contributions with interest, less any 
amount received as an annuity. The 
retiring full time special agent may 
elect to receive a reduced annuity but 
one with the provision that it is to be 
continued after his death to his bene- 
ficiary. 

The Prudential 
special agents are 
ment benefits at age 
have not had twenty-five 
ice—but in no case later than age 70. 
Under certain conditions an agent may 
retire before his normal retirement date 
and receive a reduced annuity. Qualified 
full time special agents now age 65 
and over are eligible to retire under 
the plan immediately. 

The contributory 


that 
retire- 


plan provides 
eligible for 
65—later if they 
years of serv- 


group life plan 


makes available to each full time spe- 
cial agent $5,000 of insurance until re- 
tirement. After retirement, the com- 


pany will continue $1,000 of insurance 
without cost ‘to the representative. 


Killed in Action 


Mutual's 





Two members of the Penn 


home office agency have recently died 
in the service of their country. Major 
Samuel P. Naftzinger, age 40, was 


drowned while in command of a service 
company in Algiers. Paul B. Binder, 
chief pharmacist’s mate, USNR, died of 
wounds received in performance of duty 
somewhere in the South Pacific. 

Called into service in February, 1941, 
as a reserve officer, Major Naitzinger 
trained at Fort Benning, Ga., and went 
overseas in December, 1942, with the 
Second Armored Division, with which 
he later fought through the African and 
Sicilian campaigns. 

Mr. Binder, a 50-year-old veteran of 
the First World War and holder of the 
Croix de Guerre, entered the service 
He was cited for brav- 
Bougainville and also served 
Marines on Guadalcanal. 


two vears ago. 
ery on 
with the 


Continental Assur. Asks 
For N. Y. Admittance 


WELL-KNOWN CHICAGO CO. 





Running Mate of Continental Casualty 
Has $443,430,000 Insurance in 
Force; Started in 1911 





The Continental Assurance Co. of 
Chicago has applied for admittance to 
New York State. It is running mate of 


Continental Casualty, Chicago, one of 
the leading casualty companies of the 
country. 

Herman A. Behrens is chairman of 


Continental Casualty and president of 
Continental Assurance. He is one of 
the most progressive of insurance ex- 
ecutives. President of Continental Cas- 
ualtv and first vice president of Con- 
tinental Assurance is Roy Tuchbreiter. 
Rollin M. Clark, former Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance, New York state, 
is first vice president of .Continental 
Casualty and vice president and secre- 
tary of Continental Assurance. The 
Continental Assurance recently moved 
into its own building, one of Michi- 
gan Avenue’s largest structures. 

The New York state production ac- 
tivities of the Continental Assurance 
will be in charge of Harlow G. Brown, 
who has just been elected a vice presi- 
dent of Continental Assurance in charge 
of Eastern activities. 

Company Formed in 1911 


Continental Assurance commenced 
business in 1911, and at the end of 1943 
had $443,430,000 insurance in force. Its 
admitted assets at that time were $53,- 
025,774. It has been ably managed. In 
1943 the company entered the commer- 
cial, non-cancellable field with the 
adoption of a new non-cancellable sick- 


ness and health contract. In 1930 the 
company commenced issuing Group 
life and accident and health insurance. 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY | 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 





Kastner Associate 
Gen’] Counsel, ALC 


IN ORGANIZATION 22 YEARS 





Joined Body When Offices Were in 
Omaha; Acting Manager Following 
Death of Col. Robbins 


Ralph H. Kastner, widely 
throughout the life insurance 
in ranks of State Insurance Depart- 
ments, as an unusually able organiza- 
tion executive, has been elected associ- 
ate general counsel of American Life 
Convention. Announcement was made 
by President James A McLain this 
week. 

Mr. Kastner’s connection with the 
ALC covers a period of over twenty 
years since he joined its legislative bu- 
reau at its offices in Omaha in Decem- 
ber, 1922, When headquarters were 
moved to St. Louis in 1926 he accom- 
panied other members of the staff to 
that city where he was made Conven- 
tion attorney in 1928. The Convention 
office came to Chicago in 1934, and in 
June of that year Mr. Kastner was 
elected associate counsel and chairman 
of its legislative bureau. 

During the past year, pending the 
appointment of a successor to the late 
Colonel C. B. Robbins, Mr. Kastner 
has, in addition, served as acting mana- 
ger of ALC 





known 
field and 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


QUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Gounded 1967 





DES MOINES, 1OWA 
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WANTED: Life Brokerage 


Supervisor fo; large agency in New 
Jersey to travel the entire state, to 
service present connections and to make 
new ones, 

Position offers a salary and traveling 
expenses. The connection is a good one 
with a substantial company, and every 
cooperation. Address in confidence: 
Box 1544, THE EASTERN UNDER. 
WRITER, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 
7,1 Ke 











Managing Director 

G. Cecil Moore Dead 
WITH IMPERIAL LIFE 46 YEARS 
Prominent in Dominion of Canada Life 


Insurance Circles; Wrote Book 
and Important Papers 








Following a one-day illness, George 
Cecil Moore, managing director Im- 
perial Life of Canada, died on Septem- 
ber 4, at the age of 67. 

A native of Toronto, Mr. Moore at- 
tended Harbord Collegiate and studied 
advanced mathematics and actuarial 
science. He joined the Imperial Life 
forty-six years ago and became man- 
aging director in 1939. He was held in 
high esteem throughout life insurance 
circles in the Dominion. 


His Outside Affiliations 


He was a member of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, Granite Club and 
Scarboro Golf and Country Club; a 
past president of the Actuaries Club 
of Toronto, Insurance Institute of 
Toronto and Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. With Thomas 
Bradshaw he was author of a_ work 
On insurance and was the author of 
several important papers on_ kindred 
subjects. 

Mr. Moore’s widow, Laura Moore, ts 
well-known among insurance executives, 
having attended many conventions in 
the insurance business. She is mother 
of Beverly Whitney, Toronto beauty, 
who after a career in New York mu- 
sical shows is now a motion picture 
actress in Hollywood. 

Also surviving are two sons who are 
with the Canadian fighting forces over- 
seas. 

Discussing Mr. Moore R. Leighton 
Foster, K.C., general counsel, Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, sai‘! 
this week: “Mr. Moore was presiden! 
of CLIOA in 1931-2 and was for a lo 
time chairman of its important stand 
committee on life insurance legislati 
He was an outstanding and_ belo. 
leader in Canadian life insurance circ! 
for a quarter of a century and his pa 
ing involves not only great loss to 1): 
business but deep personal sorrow 
his many friends.” 


J 
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H. G. Brown Vice Presider 


Harlow G. Brown, who has done 
fine job for Continental Assurance 
charge of its Eastern department | 
a number of years, was promoted 
full vice presidency this week. 





William R.* Gardner, John Hancock 
general agent at Richmond, has bee: 
elected vice president of the Gener 
Alumni Association of Hampden-Sydney 
College. 
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Commissioner Fraizer 
Reviews Recent Trends 


BEFORE INSURANCE COUNSEL 
International Association Meeting in 
Chicago Hears Nebraska Offic’al 
Tell of Developments 
Recent trends in the regulation of 
insurance were discussed by Insurance 
Commissioner C. C. Fraizer of Nebraska 
before the International Association of 
Insurance Counsel at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, this week. He cited 
the new mortality table, the 1941 Com- 
missioners’ Mortality Table, which re- 
sulted from several years’ study and 
conference with companies on the sub- 
ject of a modern mortality table. “The 
fact that within a few years,” he said, 
“many life insurance companies will be 
using this table in their policy forms 
will go a long way in establishing the 

confidence of the policyholders. 

“There has been a trend the past few 
years,” said Commissioner Fraizer,” of 
many life insurance companies toward 
making a greater effort to sell insur- 
ance on juvenile lives. This has been 
brought about to a certain extent bv 
the fact that many millions of pros- 
pects are now in war service, but it has 
also to a certain extent been brought 
about by the fact that the companies’ 
mortality experience on juvenile insur- 
ance has been very favorable. The re- 
sults show that life insurance compan- 
ies are today selling a large volume of 
insurance to this class.” He also re- 
ferred to the large selling of Pension 
Trust insurance to employers as a re- 
cent trend. 


Post-War Problems 


As to post-war problems Commis- 
sioner Fraizer said: “It is doubtful if 
anyone can foresee what will be the 
after-war problems of an _ Insurance 
Commissioner, anymore than anyone 
could foresee some of the war prob- 
lems. Prior to Pearl Harbor, I was not 
particularly interested in what powers, 
if any, my Insurance Department had 
with regard to military reservations. 
However, it was only a short time be- 
fore we found ourselves scanning the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
Statutes of Nebraska, and the decided 
cases, in the preparation of a memo- 
randum brief to the effect that agents 
soliciting insurance business on mili- 
tary reservations in our State must be 
licensed by our Insurance Department. 

“Insurance regulation parallels ac- 
tivity in the insurance industry. At the 
war's end, will the present increases in 
volume of new life insurance, accident 
and health insurance, as well as other 
lines continue or will there be a period 
of downward sales trends? When in- 
surance agents now in the armed forces 
return to civil life, will we have less in- 
surance written by more people? Are 
the companies keeping their organiza- 
tions sufficiently clastic so that they can 
adjust themselves to any foreseeable 
trend ? 

“lam inclined to be apprehensive re- 
garding the return to the ranks of li- 
censed insurance agents of many ‘mar- 
ginal agents’ who have temporarily left 
the insurance field and attained lucra- 
‘ive employment in war industries. 
Akewise with regard to some small- 
line promoters. Possibly Insurance De- 
Partinents can keep some of these mar- 
ginal cases permanently out of the in- 
surance business. Will the health of 
the nation be affected by the return 
of inembers of the armed, forces from 
rethote and disease-producing portions 
Ff the world, and will sickness insur- 


ance and life insurance eventually be 
allocted? If the return of members of 
‘he armed forces can be budgeted into 
pe radual and orderly home-coming, 


surely the national fabric can ab- 
them more easily and with less 
‘usion then occurred after World 
| 


obably most people believe that 
~urance, generally speaking, will be- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


by giving... 


Union entral takes active 
interest in prolonging life 





U. C. takes active interest 


in the lives of its policyholders. 





Thoroughly competent medi- 


cal men and skilled laboratory 


technicians comprise the staff 


of U. C.’s Medical Department. 


Their equipment and methods 


are modern and progressive. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 








Policyholders, Company and 
U. C. agents all mutually bene- 
fit by this farsighted medical 
plan. It’s another reason why 
Union Central policyholders 
like Union Central and U. C. 
agents prefer to work for this 
up-to-date Life Insurance 


Company... Union Central. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Gen’l Agents Conference 


IN DETROIT SEPTEMBER 10-12 
Annual Meeting to Be Held Prior to 
NALU Convention; Lively Pro- 
gram Prepared 
National Life of Vermont announces 
that it will hold a general agents’ con- 
ference at Detroit-Leland Hotel, De- 
troit, September 10-12, just prior to the 
convention of the National As- 
Life Underwriters. Nearly 
fifty will be present, 
along with a dozen home office repre- 
sentatives headed by President Elbert 
S. Brigham. Most of National 
Life men will stay over for the annual 

meeting of the NALU. 

The program for the National’s gen- 
eral agents conference has the follow- 
ing as a title-page theme: 

“Tomorrow’s successful general agency 
will result from more careful and 
accurate selection, definite, skillful 
and persistent training, timely and ob- 
jective supervision of career underwrit- 
ers.” 

On Sunday evening, September 10, 
the general agents and home office men 
will attend a fellowship dinner with 
General Agent George M. Robinson, 
Detroit, toastmaster. The principal ad- 
dress will be by President Elbert S. 
Brigham under the title “What's 
Ahead?” Karl G. Gumm, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, will be in 
charge of introductions. 


annual 
sociation of 


general agents 


these 


On Monday the morning conference 
will be under the chairmanship of Gen- 
eral Agent Edgar T. Wells, New York, 
and the keynote address will be by Vice 
President Edward D. Field. R. C. Mea- 
dows, general agent at Binghamton, N. 
Y., and president of the General Agents 
Association, will respond. L. Douglas 
Meredith, vice president and chairman 
of the finance committee, will speak on 
the “National Financial Status.” Clif- 
ford H. Orr, general agent, Philadel- 
phia, will also be on the program. 

The afternoon conference on Monday 
will see General Agent William B. 
Richardson, Roanoke, in the chair. 
Panel discussion of “Agency Problem 
and Solutions” wiil have Superintendent 
of Agencies, D. Bobb Slattery as chair- 


man. Participants will be Fred S. 
Brynn, Vermont; Truman H. Cum- 
mings, Cleveland; Leonard V. Godine, 
Baltimore; Donald G. Robinson, De- 


troit; Harold Smyth, Hartford; Clyde 
R. Welman, Memphis; Karl G. Gumm 
and Francis L. Merritt of home office. 


George M. Robinson, Detroit will 
speak on “General Agents’ Responsi- 
bility for Executing Post-War Plans 


Today.” 

On Tuesday morning General Agent 
\rthur L. Beck, Buffalo will preside 
over a discussion of Pension Trusts by 
the following: G. Wendell Williams, 
clerk, Pension Trust Committee; Wal- 
ter G. Nelson, Jr., attorney; Edgar T. 
Wells; Leonard V. Godine, general 
agent, Baltimore; and Charles L. Elliott, 
general agent, Kansas City. Francis L. 
Merritt, assistant superintendent of 
agencies will talk on “Building an Or- 
ganization from National Facts.” 

The final session wilf be under 
the chairmanship of General Agent R. 
S. Koehler, Jr., Pittsburgh. C. V. Shep- 
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Bachrach 
SHERWIN C. BADGER 
3adger, formerly assist- 
New England Mutual, 

Zoston, has been appointed financial 
secretary of the company, President 
George Willard Smith announced. 

A graduate of Harvard in 1923, Mr. 
Badger has had extensive experience in 
the banking and investment field. He 
has also been an editorial writer for the 
Wall Street Journal and was editor of 
3arron’s for four years. 

He joined New England Mutual in 
1940 as investment analyst and his chief 
responsibilities have continued in this 
capacity. 


Sherwin C. 
ant treasurer, 





TO ADDRESS NALU CONVENTION 
Major General William T. Tompkins to 
Speak on “Preparing the Soldier 
for Return to Civil Life” 
“Preparing the Soldier for Return to 
Civil Life” is the title of the talk to 
be delivered by Major General William 
F. Tompkins, U. S. A., director of the 
special planning division, War Depart- 
ment Special Staff, Washington, D. C., 
the final speaker on the closing general 
convention session, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, September 15. 
Jul B. Baumann, Houston, program 
chairman of the fifty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the National Association, an- 
nounces that this completes the roster 
of speakers for the general convention 

sessions. 

As a special feature on the National 
Council meeting program, September 
12, Harold W. Breining, assistant ad- 
ministrator, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C., and Major Horace 
H. Wilson, Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington, D. C., will discuss “Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance.” 


herd, general agent, Cedar Rapids, will 
give “A General Agent’s Observations” 
and Adam E. Littig, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, will speak on “Fi- 
nancial Management of an Agency.” 

D. Bobb Slattery, superintendent of 
agencies will conclude the conference 
with an address on “The Value of Co- 
operative Effort.” 
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Prof. Moore on Shanks 


(Continued from Page 3) 


N. J., but had to be in New York a 
good deal. So Shanks, Douglas and | 
rented a good-sized attic in one of the 
dormitories; installed three cots and 
made the attic our sleeping quarters. 
I remember my first morning in the 
attic. I was awakened by the subdued 
thud of a very heavy object being care- 
fully lowered to the floor. It was Shanks 
taking his daily exercise with fifty 
pound dumbbells. It was the first time 
I knew that he took as good care of 
his body as of his mind and _ heart. 
Later, I learned that he boxed regu- 
larly. This good habit he kept up until 
a few years ago. As soon as he could 
afford it*he spent at least one night 
a week in a private gymnasium prac- 
ticing the gentle art of boxing. Whether 
he is still engaged in this sport I do 
not know. At any rate, one corner ot 
his large bedroom in Montclair looks 
‘like a gymnasium. 

When Shanks graduated and was ad- 
mitted to the bar he entered the office 
of Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine, 
and, in a year or two, though continu- 
ing with the law firm he became the 
executive assistant in the select class 
or seminar in which was worked out the 
approach, the method and the kind of 
material to teach profitably the law re- 
lating to corporations. That class worked 
a revolution in the teaching of most law 
schools. James C. Bonbright, R. C. 
Rathbone, Robert Swaine, James A. 
Rosenberg and others helped to give 
the course. 

Professor at Yale 

In ’28 and ’29 Shanks left the law 
firm and became a professor of law for 
a couple of years at Yale in order to 
get out the four-volume book on the 
organization, financing, management and 
reorganization of corporations of which 
he and Mr. Justice Douglas were joint 
authors and editors. 

Shanks was married when he entered 
law school. Strange to say, his wife 
taught school. Later, when the children 
came on the scene Mrs. Shanks found 
herself the ideal wife. The three chil- 
dren have been perfectly brought up 
and are already distinguishing them- 
selves for great ability and very unusual 
charm. In addition, Mrs. Shanks is an 
extraordinarily capable manager of 
househoid affairs and family finances. 

Wallace Shanks, the son, was a 
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A company of high character 
and standing. It is known for its 
conservative management and 
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freshman at Yale until at 18 he entered 
the Air Corps. Even in his few months 
at Yale he began to make his mark. 

My general estimate of Shanks at 
Columbia and today is that, coupled 
with the greatest ability and highest 
professional and business competence, 
he possesses; first, great sensitiveness 
to the social and economic scene with 
it drift, changes and trends; second, 
close grasp of the difference between 
what is really possible and what is 
merely desirable; and, third, determina- 
tion to do the best possible under the 
existing circumstances. He is a states- 
man and not a “reformer.” 





Louis P. Kraus President, 
New York Life Top Club 


The presidency of the Top Club for 
1944, highest field honor in the New 
York Life, was attained by Louis P. 
Kraus, Baltimore, it was announced by 
Dudley Dowell, vice president. The face 
value of Mr. Kraus’s paid-for 1944 club 
production in the New York Life was 
$2,126,500. 

There are 1,690 members in the three 
1944 Nylic Clubs—the Top Club, $200,- 
000 Club and $100,000 Club. This is an 
increase of 28% over the previous year, 
and is the largest club membership since 
1926. The average paid-for club produc- 
tion in the 1944 Nylic clubs was $230,373, 
which represents a gain of 35% as com- 
pared with the previous year. In the 
Top Club, the 483 members had an 
average paid-for club volume of $389,- 
885. This is a gain of 59% in the num- 
ber of members and 30% in the average 
paid-for production of each member 
when compared with the 1943 club year. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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Omaha Kansas City 














LET US EQUIP YOU 





TO RENDER 


JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE SERVICE ! 
HARRY GARDINER, GENERAL AGENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, 
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Trade Executives Give RANNI AGENCY’S BEST RECORD J this period is Irving Richmand who also TRAVELERS DAYTON MANAGER 


Award to Chicago Ass’n 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY J. H. JONES 


Underwriters Body Top Winner in 
Classification of Local Associations; 
Joy M. Luidens, Exec. Sec. 


Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers has been named the top winner in 
the classification of local associations 
judged by a jury of awards comprised of 
Presidents Eric Johnston of Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; Robert 
Gaylord, National Association of Manu- 
facturers; Linwood Noyes, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association; and 
Franklin Snyder, Northwestern University. 
Announcements of the firse prize-winners 
was made by Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse H. Jones, acting as chairman of the 
jury of awards which were given for 
cooperative services to business men by 
the trade associations, 

Joy M. Luidens, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, is one of best known women in 
the world of business. She has been with 
the association for years; knows as many 
life insurance people as anyone in her 
city; has unusual executive ability in form- 
ing groups; and needs no lessons in 
diplomacy from the State Department. 
President of the association is John D. 
Moynahan, manager, Metropolitan Life, 
and a leader in CLU activities. He suc- 
ceeded as president Lou Behr, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, a life member of 
Million Dollar Round Table. Membership 
of the association is more than 2,000. 

Activities of Association 

A salient feature of the association’s 
work has been the war aid rendered by a 
carefully worked-out and skilfully managed 
campaign to help employes in the Chi- 
cago area lessen the dangers of inflation 
and assist in financing the war. More 
than 600 members of this group were ac- 
tive in a Payroll Savings Unit of the 
United States Treasury Department War 
Finance Committee under the able and 
inspirational leadership of George Huth, 
general agent, Provident Mutual Life, who 
has acted as head of that group since 
October 1941, when Walter N. Hiller, 
agent, Penn Mutual Life, served the asso- 
ciation as president. Their first goal was 
to personally visit seventeen-hundred of 
the larger corporations in the Chicago 
area, and through promotional meetings, 
induce their thousands of workers to en- 
list in a Payroll Savings Plan. Later, the 
campaign was enlarged to include approxi- 
mately 6,000 firms. Association members 
gave freely of their time, and the en- 
thusiasm which they generated induced 
more than one-hundred women assistants 
to give an average of one or more extra 
days each week for one year, without pay, 
to handle the tremendous amount of cleri- 
cal work. Mr. Huth, as a result of his 
outstanding contribution, has continuously 
been chairman of the entire Chicago pay- 
roll savings division of the War Finance 
committee, 

The formal presentation of the award 
by Jesse H. Jones will be made at the 
American Trade Association Executives 
annual convention, at New York City, 
Nover iber 9, 











FRANK E. SAMUELSON RETIRES 


Frank E. Samuelson, supervisor of 
branch office, Bankers Life of Des 
Moincs, retired last week after thirty- 
nine years continuous. service. Mr. 
Samucison was put in charge of branch 


offices in the Des Moines office of the 
Company in 1931. 





Harold C. Brogan, manager of Lans- 
Ng agencies for the Ohio National Life, 


has been chosen by the directors of the 
Michigan State Life Underwriters As- 
bP ign n, to serve as secretary-treasurer 
Bad State organization, succeeding 
a id B. Thompson, formerly of De- 
the ne recently became director of 


D € division of the State Insurance 
€partment, 





Manhattan Life’s Leaders Paid for 
$3,728,000 in Club Year; Irving 
Richmand Top Producer 
The James G. Ranni Agency of New 
York, the leading general agency of 
the Manhattan Life, finished up the 
company club year August 31 with a 
total paid-for volume in the 1943-44 
period of $3,728,000. This is sizably 
ahead of the of the previous club year 
and is the biggest production to date 

of the Ranni Agency. 
Leading producer of the office during 


led the company in the club year. At 
the forthcoming convention of the Man- 
hattan Life at Hershey, Pa., Septem- 
ber 20, Mr. Richmand will be presented 
with a silver cup for individual leader- 
ship. 

General Agent James G. Ranni has 
topped the million dollar mark in per- 
sonal production this year and is a 
qualified member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the NALU. The agency 
has led the company for the past six 
consecutive years, which also includes 
winning the Halsey Cup for the best 
paid-for in the three summer months— 
June, July and August. 


Leroy F, Arvidson, formerly manager 
of the life, accident and Group depart- 
ments of the Travelers in the com- 
pany’s branch office at Peoria, IIl., has 
been promoted to the management of 
the same departments of The Travelers 
office at Dayton, O. Mr. Arvidson takes 
the place of Joseph L. Goetz, who be- 
ginning September 1 will represent the 
company as a sales representative. 

Al Simonich was recently appointed 


district manager at Sioux Falls for the 
North American Life & Casualty. 








sphere flying. 


iy THIS steel chamber, where every kind 
of pressure, temperature, and humidity 
can be created, men are trained for strato- 


The two airmen pictured above might be 
ex-New England Mutual, for like every other 
nationwide organization, a large proportion 
of both our home office employees and field 
representatives have long been serving in the 
armed forces of our country. 

In recognition of the added burden im- 


posed on those left at home, the Company 








We're working under pressure, too 


In these times when adequate protection 


New ENGLAND MuTuAL 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


Greorce WILLARD SMITH, President 


has provided its field force with unusually 
complete equipment for facilitating policy- 


holder service, and sales, as well. 


is paramount, it is significant that in the first 
seven months of 1944, the purchase of new 
life insurance in the New England Mutual 
was the largest in Company history, exceeding 
by 33.5% the first seven months of 1943. 
This also means, happily enough, that the 
production per man so far this year has also 


been at an all-time high. 




















. a 
x THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA— 1835 % | 
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AL Mies 


Several months ago we announced 
an important step in the progress 
of this Chicago institution 

the purchase, with the Continental 
Casualty Company, of the building 
at the southwest corner of Michi- 
gan Avenue and Jackson Boule- 
vard . . . now known as the Conti- 


nental Companies Building. 
Now we have moved. 


Another milestone in Continen- 
tal history . which includes an 
increase in insurance in force each 
and every year since inception .. . 
removal of our offices to our own 
building will find us better pre- 
pared than ever to serve the needs 
of our agents and policyholders . . . 


both present and prospective. 


Continental 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


310 South Michigan Avenue 
Wabash 7272 


Affi ; a hod with 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 



























Seen by The Eastern Underwriter this 


week a number of prominent insurance 
men gave their estimates of the late 


Lawrence Priddy: 

Dudley Dowell, vice president, New 
York Life: “It was with deep sorrow 
that we learned of the death of our 
former associate, Lawrence Priddy. 
Forceful and dynamic, he was a leader 
in every sense of the word. Year after 
year he qualified for the highest Nylic 
clubs. He was president of the $200,000 
Club in 1910; and a charter and life 
member of the $400,000 Club. As an 
outstanding producer of quality busi- 
ness he carried weight and authority in 
his personal crusade to elevate the 
standards of life insurance selling to the 
highest levels of a professional career. 

“Lawrence Priddy was truly a great 
life underwriter. We in the New York 
Life are proud of the fact that through- 
out his entire business career he was 
associated with us. In his death we 
mourn the passing of another of Nylic’s 
great stalwarts of yesterday who are 
inspiration of our field force today.” 

Julian S. Myrick, chairman, American 
College of Life Underwriters: “It is with 
deep regret that I learn of the death of 
Lawrence Priddy, one of my oldest per- 
sonal friends in the life insurance field. 
He was a great leader of the cause of 
life insurance, and not only took responsi- 
bility through his election to executive 
offices in the National and local associa- 
tions but his leadership for the benefit of 
the policyholders and agents was con- 
tinuous throughout his career. A_ great 
crusader and a constant friend and lover 
of his own business there was no case of 
twisting, rebating or other wrong-doing 


Estimates of Lawrence Priddy 


which came to his notice which did not 
cause him to unfurl his banner and go to 
battle. His great contribution to the cause 
of life insurance will last for generations 
to come.” 

Holgar J. Johnson, president Institute 
of Life Insurance and former president, 
NALU: 

“Lawrence Priddy was one of the real 
producers of life insurance and he spoke 
from an experience borne out of public 
service. His passing is a shock to those 
of us who were fortunate enough to have 
close association with him during his years 
of service. A dynamic personality he gave 
a forthright leadership to the business dur- 
ing a period which was the most extensive 
development for life insurance and in 
which he played a role of great impor- 
tance.” 

Alexander E. Patterson, executive vice 
president Mutual Life and former presi- 
dent of National Association of Life 
Underwriters: “Lawrence Priddy was a 
great figure in life insurance production 
who fought for its ethics and maintenance 
of highest standards. He was a real lead- 
er whose influence was felt nationally. He 
had the faculty of making insurance better 
understood and he preached insurance with 
the fervor and sincerity of an evangel.” 

E. J. Sisley, Travelers, one of New 
York’s leading agents: “I was living in 
the Y. M. C. A. with Lawrence Priddy 
when he persuaded me to enter the life 
insurance field. Our acquaintance con- 
tinued to be a close one from then on. 
I believe emphatically that there never 
was a harder working man, or one more 
on the level, or who stood more firmly 
for higher principles of ethics in sell- 
ing of ‘life insurance.” 





Lawrence Priddy Dies 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Virginia Polytechnic he was president 
of its alumni association for several 
terms. He received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Commercial Science 
from his alma mater in 1929. Tangible 
evidence of his interest in the institu- 
tion are two campus buildings erected 
through his efforts. He was greatly 
interested in Y. M. C. A. affairs for 
vears. 

Going to Richmond after leaving the 
school he joined the New York Life in 
1900; became agency director of the 
company in Baltimore, and later at 
Union Square branch, New York. Later, 
he devoted all of his time to personal 
production, and in 1910 became presi- 
dent of the company’s Top Club, writing 
117 applications during the club year. 

As an agent Mr. Priddy was in a 
class by himself for years. A great stu- 
dent of insurance, of business affairs, 
of taxation, he became the confidant of 
bankers, of men in the walks of com- 
merce and industry. For a long period 
he was regarded as the principal life 
insurance agent in the financial section 
of Greater New York. He was one of 
the first to place emphasis on the in- 
surance of “key men,”—those who hold 
most important executive positions in 
industry and many concerns were pro- 
tected by him in event of death of their 
key men. 

With Mr. Priddy life insurance was 
a religion and he communicated that 
faith to others. Also, he watched legis- 
lation closely, especially any bills in 
the New York legislature which had 
a bearing on life insurance, and many 
times he visited the New York legis- 
lature when there were hearings, and 
frequently he staged vigorous battles on 
behalf of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York either 
for or against bills. When president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers he traveled widely throughout 
the country. His talks to associations 
were blunt as he never pulled his 
punches. While making an _ address, 





rT 


either formal or informal, he never de- 
toured from the subject at hand by 
telling humorous stories, but stuck right 
to the point. 


Foe of Rebating and Twisting 


Holding insurance on such a_ high 
plane he registered impatience for those 
who didn’t. His own love for insurance, 
coupled with his high idealism, gave 
him a wide influence with insurance 
agents throughout the country. Many 
regarded him as their spokesman. Many 
stories are told of him as chairman of 
the old Good Practice committee of the 
local life underwriters association. He 
knew that rebating was against the law, 
but that law was rarely enforced. He 
did what he could to arouse the New 
York State Insurance Department in 
these cases so that licenses would be 
revoked of agents he thought unethical. 
Upon one occasion he persuaded the 
district attorney to prosecute a rebater, 
and when the latter was fined $25 Mr. 
Priddy regarded that as a great victory 
for the production fraternity. Some did 
not entirely agree with Mr. Priddy in 
all of his vigorous campaigning against 
agents whom he thought unethical, 
saying that practices complained of were 
so general at the time that they did’ not 
think a few agents only should be 
picked out and publicized. However, Mr. 
Priddy believed it best for the business 
that there should be examples made. 
He was a frequent visitor to the office 
of Laverne Wood, then in charge of 
the complaint bureau of the New. York 
Insurance Department, and always he 
received attention and sometimes got 
action. 


Mr. Priddy left a widow and two 
children by a former marriage, Law- 
rence, Jr., now an Army captain sta- 
tioned in Washington, and who for- 
merly was with the Institute of Life 
Insurance; and a daughter, Mrs. Mon- 
tague P. Snowden of New York. His 
widow, Jane Laubscher Priddy, was at 
one time a prominent figure in life un- 
derwriters circles of this city, having 
been his secretary when he was presi- 
dent of the life underwriters associa- 
tions, and one of the most efficient 
secretaries in downtown New York. 











IF YOU ARE- 


A personal producer and hay» 
some extra time on your hands 
will pay for your time spent in 
the field calling on brokers as a 
supervisor. Box 1542, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane. 
New York 7. 








Hedges on Priddy Activities With 
NALU 

Herbert A. Hedges, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, said 
this week about Lawrence Priddy’s ac- 
tivities with National Association of Life 
Underwriters : 

“Mr. Priddy was vice president in 1915- 
17, and president in 1917-18, and, there- 
fore, was first of the ‘war presidents’ of 
the NALU.” Continuing he said: 

“While president Mr. Priddy was called 
to Washington as a member of the soldiers 
and sailors campaign council which was 
encouraging those in the service eligible 
for war risk insurance to take out as 
much of this insurance as possible, maxi- 
mum being $10,000. As a result of activi- 
ties of this committee about 97% of the 
soldiers and sailors were covered by war 
risk insurance. 

“Also, Mr. Priddy as president of the 
association was called to Washington in 
connection with promoting the sale of war 
savings stamps, chairman of the committee 
being Frank A. Vanderlip, then president 
of National City Bank. Associated with 
Mr. Priddy in this committee work later 
was a group of men who had been promi- 
nent in National Association for years, 
including E. A. Woods, Pittsburgh; E. J. 
Clark, Baltimore; Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards, Brooklyn; C. W. Scovel, Pitts- 
burgh; Orvitle Thorp, Dallas; Julian S. 
Myrick, New York; Earl G. Manning, 
Boston; A. O. Eliason, St. Paul; John 
Dolph, Washington; J. Stanley Edwards, 
Denver; W. M. Furey, Pittsburgh; J. W. 
Bishop, Chattanooga; John Newton Rus- 
sell, Los Angeles. 

“When president Mr. Priddy was te- 
sponsible for the broadening of the NALU 
committee on taxation into a committee 
on law and. legislation, he also was re- 
sponsible for the adoption of the first chart 
of ethics of NALU. Another outstanding 
role as president of National Association 
was his presiding in New York at first 
international convention of NALU meet- 
ing jointly with Canadian Life Under- 
writers Association.” 





EIGHTEEN PLUS MONTHS 


William H. Siegmund’s general agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, Los Angeles, in 
August had its eighteenth consecutive 
plus month, and during the eighit 
months of 1944 paid for more new bi 
ness than during the entire year 1943. 





BUSINESS MEN’S WAR CLAIMS: 


Business Men’s Assurance Compan) 
up to August 28 received cighty -four 
claims for $123,226 on men in the armed 
forces. Of these, fifty, with insurance 
totaling $74,131, were killed in actio 





Richard M. Grosten, who was re:entl) 
named Los Angeles general agen’ [or 
Manhattan Life, has opened temporar) 
headquarters in Citizens National [ank 
Building. 





Capt. Morrison H. Beach, forme ‘ly 0! 
The Travelers life actuarial departinent 
and now on leave of absence, this yeat 
passed Part 4 of the Actuarial Society 0! 
America examinations, Capt. Beach took 
the examination while on duty in [ng 
land. A graduate of Williams College. 
1939, he became associated with The 
Travelers that year aand entered mi'itary 
service early in 1942. 
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O’Mahoney Agrees With 
Commissioners Report 


SENATOR ISSUES STATEMENT 





Knows of No Opposition to Federal 
Committee’s Recommendations; His 


Conferences With Life Men 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
\Vyoming gave out a statement this 
week to newspapers saying substantial 
progress appears to be in the making 
toward an agreement on_ legislation 
vhich will preserve state regulation of 
insurance while, at the same_ time, 
avoiding the prohibitions of the Federal 
anti-trust laws against combinations in 
restraint of trade. He says he has re- 
ceived and studied the text of the pro- 
ceedings of the Graves subcommittee on 
Federal legislation which was appointed 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and which reported 
to executive committee of the NAIC in 
St. Louis, August 28-29. 

The Recommendations 

The report of this subcommittee made 
these recommendations in brief, Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney said: ; 

1. “The enactment by Congress of 
affirmative legislation under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution by 
which it formulates its own policy and 
establishes its own rule to the effect 
that the regulation and taxation of the 
insurance business shall continue in the 
several states. 

2. “An appropriate amendment to the 
Federal Trade Commission Act elimin- 
ating the insurance business from the 
scope of that act. 

3. “An appropriate amendment elim- 
inating the insurance business from the 
scope of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

4. “An appropriate amendment to the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts (which are 
regarded as non-regulating) excluding 
from the prohibitions thereof all rea- 





sonable cooperative procedures neces- 
sary and incidental to the establish- 
ment of statistical rate bases, rates, 


coverages and related matters.” 

Senator O’Mahoney said the execu- 
tive committee of NAIC, meeting in 
St. Louis, adopted a resolution “That 
the insurance industry is invited to join 
with the NAIC in sponsoring the neces- 
sary legislation through joint commit- 
tees appointed by the president of NAIC 
and the Industry—the Industry to be 
representative of all branches of the 
Industry.” 

Confers With Industry 

Senator O’Mahoney said the legisla- 
tion which would carry the above prin- 
ciples into effect would have his sup- 
port and he knows of no source of 
opposition. Continuing he said: 

“T have talked with various insur- 
ance executives in various branches of 
the business and I find the same disposi- 
lion among them. 

“In addition to the state insurance 
(ommissioners who were members of 
he subcommittee on federal legislation 

id who signed the report, other state 

surance commissioners are cooperat- 
ig to the same end. I have, for ex- 
ample, been in correspondence with In- 
urance Commissioner Maynard Garri- 

m of California who is one of the out- 
tanding and efficient state insurance 

ithorities. He tells me that he is 

rking toward the same end. 

“I have had the opportunity of con- 


Sun Life to Have New 
Agency. Plan for U. S. 


PUT UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 





Plan Is Voluntary Requiring Amend- 
ment to Existing Agents’ Con- 
tracts; Company’s Statement 





The Sun Life of Canada will put into 
effect January 1, 1945 a new agency 
plan for its agents in the United States 
they may come under Social 
Security by which they will become 
employes of the company instead of 
independent contractors as at present. 
The company also believes that the 
new arrangement will establish a closer 
relationship with its agents and be 
mutually beneficial. The announcement 
has been made to the field force by 
Director of Agencies W. S. Penny. 

The plan applies only to full time 
agents and is voluntary but the com- 
pany states: “While the company is 
giving to agents the option of deciding 
whether or not they will become mem- 
bers of the plan it is hoped that all will 
see the decided advantage to them of 
doing so and in consequence, will avail 
themselves of this opportunity. It is 
also hoped that many agents not now 
considered eligible will so rearrange 
their present set-up to become eligible 
for and become a member of the plan 
in the near future.” 

Adoption of the new plan will not 
involve any adjustments of benefits un- 
der the company’s retirement allowance 
because of Social Security benefits. The 
agents under the plan will also come 
under income tax withholding provisions. 


so that 





LOMA Annual Conference 
At Boston Sept. 25-26-27 


The twenty-first annual conference of 
Life Office Management Association 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, September 25, 26, 27. Theme of 
this year’s conference will be “Gearing 
Life Office Operations to 1944-45 Con- 
ditions.” A broad program has been 
prepared and will include the presenta- 
tion of timely papers and discussions by 
some of the leaders in the business. 





S. S. WOLFSON GAINS 
S. Samuel Wolfson, general agent, 
3erkshire Life, at 17 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, reports $4,100,269 
paid business for the eight months end- 
ing August 31, 1944—a gain of 33% over 
the corresponding period last year. 





Group Supervisors Division of Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
will have as speaker October 9 James 


W. Ross, policy examiner of Illinois 
Insurance Department. 
ferring with Mr. Leroy A. Lincoln, 


President of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and Mr. James A 
McLain, president of the Guardian Life. 
These gentlemen are respectively heads 
of the Life Insurance Presidents Asso- 
ciation and the American Life Conven- 
tion. They have both told me that the 
principles outlined by the Commission- 
ers subcommittee are quite acceptable 
to them.” 











A LOOK AT 


For forty-four years, through wars, epidemics and depressions, the Home Life has 


continued its successful operations; 


Every liberal practice consistent with the safety of policyholders’ funds has been 


adopted; 


f 

; Insurance protection at guaranteed low cost has been provided to its policyholders: 
i! le member of the family can secure a policy for every purse and 
[ Purpose with cet 7 payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
4 


Every eli 


to suit the policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


| EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


|  President:.Daniel J. Walsh 


Treasurer: Charles T. Chase 
SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 








tenia 


THE RECORD 








Secretary: Bernard L. Connor 





Here Is a Situation 











That Calls por “Family Income 





This is How Connecticut Mutual Agents 























Are Equipped to Make the Sale 


ing 


Direct Mail and 
printed advertis- 
to help the agent 


find prospects for 


Family Income 


S) A complete set 
of visual selling 
helps 


Illustrated Fam- 
ily Income pol- 


icy jacket in which 


to “wrap up’’ the 


sale 


Y. A field-tested 
Sales Talk 


4 Attractive illus- 
folder 


with convenient 


tration 


rate card 


Descriptive 
booklet for the 
prospect who wants 


to “think it over”’ 

















Connecticut Mutual salesmen are provided with 


similar sets of sales material on 13 other plans, 
including four business insurance needs. 
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Gardiner Writes $32, 108, 000 i in a Month 


Group Whole Life for $14,971,000 Features Notable Pro- 
duction Record; Total for Eight Months 
Reaches $76,675,000 


The Harry Gardiner agency of John 
Hancock Mutual at 


York, has set up a new production rec- 


225 Broadway, New 


ord for the agency with a total for 
August of $32,108,000. A feature of the 
production was Group Whole Life 
amounting to $14,971,000. Ordinary bus- 
iness for the month totaled $897,000, 
Group Term was $10,675,000 and An- 
nuity credits reached $5,745,000. 
Production credits for the agency for 


eight months of this year have now 
reached the total of $76,675,000. The 
total premium on new business for 
August was well over a million dol- 
lars. For the eight months the agency 
is now running about a million ahead 
in Ordinary production and over fifty 
millions ahead in total credits as against 
the same period last year. 

This is Harry Gardiner’s fiftieth year 
with John Hancock, an occasion to- 
ward which the agency and its friends 
are building a production record to be 
celebrated later in the year. 





DAVID MARKS, JR. 


David Marks, Jr. Isadore’ Freid 
agency, New England Mutual, New 
York City, led New England Mutual’s 
entire agency force in volume and in 
number of lives for the past nineteen 
months. He set a new record in 1943 
by paying for more business during the 
year than had ever been paid for before 
in any one year by any one agent in 
New England Mutual’s century-old his- 
tory. 

Mr. Marks was a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table for 1942 
and 1943, and submitted enough business 
by March 1944 to qualify for life mem- 
bership. He is a past president of the 
Newark CLU chapter and is an active 
member of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. He has been in the life insur- 
ance business for fourteen years and 
with the New England Mutual for two 
years, specializing in the Pension Trust 
field. 

The Isadore Freid agency is currently 
in second place among all general agen- 
cies of the New England Mutual. 





LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR GAINS 

The  Leyendecker-Schnur agency, 
Guardian Life, New York, reports that 
paid-for business for August was $l,- 
038,803 bringing the total paid-for for 
the first eight months of this year to 
$8,605,602 as compared to $5,849,464 for 
the first eight months of 1943. 





CANADIAN ORDINARY SALES 

New Ordinary life insurance sales to 
the value of $52,196,000 was sold in 
Canada and Newfoundland during July, 
according to figures issued through the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation. 


PROTECTING TEXAS PUBLIC 





Chairman Lockhart of Commissioners 
Board Issues Warning About Non- 
Authorized Companies 

Chairman O. P. Lockhart, Texas Board 
of Insurance Commissioners, and the Dal- 
las Better Business Bureau have issued 
warnings about out-of-state insurance com- 
panies not licensed in Texas that are ad- 
vertising by radio and direct mail. 

“Complaints reaching the Board of In- 
surance Commissioners from dissatisfied 


policyholders indicate that a number of 
companies whose home offices are outside 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 











Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











ARE YOU THE MAN WE WANT? 


An old established midtown agency wants a man who has had experience in the life 
insurance business to assist General Agent in developing full time organization. 
Substantial salary, bonus and commissions on p 
tive offer for the right man. Write and state your qualifications. Box 1543, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Sane, New York 7. 


1 dincmtt 


makes this an attrac- 














the State of Texas are using the mails 
and radio advertising to sell policies in 
Texas even though such companies have 
not obtained a certificate of authority to 
do business in this State” says Commis- 
sioner Lockhart. 

“Judging by the number of inquiries 
clearing through the Bureau, Texas cities 
are under bombardment by mail order in- 
surance concerns from other states offering 
‘cheap’ insurance of various kinds. Analy- 
sis of typical policies reveal that the limi- 
tations of such policies are hidden in small 
type in the back pages of the policies and 
benefits are payable only on certain few 
occasions” says Major William Collier, 
managing director of the Dallas Better 
Business Bureau. 





Lowell M. Baker, assistant to the 
general agent in the Youngman agency, 
Mutual Benefit Life, New York City, is 
completing ten years of service with 
that company this month. 








troubled. “Ah!” he sighed. 


a life insurance agent. 


father. “But at his age?” 


into an estate for him.” 


ANSWER: 





LITTLE HUMAN TOUCHES MAKE THE GREAT INSTITUTION 





The Story of His “Soldier” Boy 


One day, a father watched his boy making a gun. The father grew 
“Some day, that gun may be real.” 
Then, a friend made him think. “True, your boy may fight or fly 
for his country. But still you can protect him in one way.” “How?” 
asked the father. “By giving him now what he might never be 
able to get again, after the war is over,” said his friend, who was 
“Do you mean life insurance?” asked the 
“Yes. If he is now under 15%, my com- 
pany will still insure him against any dangers. 


war?” “Against any dangers whatever.” 


“And the cost?” asked the father. “At his age, it is small. /t stays 
small all his life. And his policy has a ‘cash value’ which grows 
“Then this,” 


just insurance against the future 


QUESTION: Which life insurance company insures boys through 
all future fighting, flying and other dangers? 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


(FROM OUR SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN NATIONAL MAGAZINES) 


” “Even against 


decided the father, “is not 


but for the future, too!” 








Retired Manhattan Life 
Official Dies at Age 74 





ALFRED P. McMURTRIE 
Photo taken several years ago. 


Alfred P. McMurtrie, vice president 
and secretary, Manhattan Life, until 
his retirement in 1941, died last week 
at age 74, of a heart attack, shortly 
after leaving the home office of the 
company. Mr. McMurtrie, who was 
born in Hackensack, N. J., joined the 
Manhattan Life August 14, 1890, as a 
clerk in the accounting department. He 
was appointed cashier in 1910, assistant 
secretary May 12, 1914, and secretary 
of the company on January 10, 1928 
He was elected a director May 9, 1934, 
and vice president in June 1937. In 


August 1940 the board of directors made 
a presentation to Mr. Murtrie, upon 
the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary 
with the company. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. McMurtrie; two daughters, Mrs. 
Howard D. True, Ridgewood, N. J., and 
Mrs Lloyd Blanchard, Boonton, N. J. 





PROVIDENT APPOINTMENT 


Announcement of the appointment of 
Wilfred R. Hoffman as supervisor of 
the Provident Mutual Life was made 
by J. Stinson Scott, general agent for 
western New York. The agency main- 


tains offices in Buffalo and Rochester, 


and has supervision of nineteen coun- 
ties in New York State. Mr. Hoffman 
has been in the life insurance business 


since 1933, 





IN RAYMOND COMMERCE BLDG. 


The New Jersey mortgage loan divi- 
sion of The Prudential Insurance Co. 
has recently moved into the Raymond 
Commerce Building, Newark, where 
sizable floor space is occupied. This 
building has more insurance tenants 
than any other office building in the 
city. 





E. B. AMES WITH NEWARK AG’CY 

Edward B. Ames, supervisor in the 
home office of the Phoenix Mutual, has 
been appointed supervisor in charge of 
the Newark agency to succeed Lloyd 
D. Harrison, manager, who is being 
transferred to the company’s agency in 
Seattle. 
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Kauble Group Sales 
Supervisor, Gen’] Amer. 


WITH COMPANY SINCE 1933 





Succeeded as St. Louis Group Sales 
Representative by P. W. Anderson; 
New Post for T. C. Harris 
L. Wayne Kauble has been appointed 
upervisor of Group sales by the Gen- 
ral American Life. He was first em- 
‘oyed in the insurance business on July 
«ii, 1928, serving as a Group department 

record clerk. 
Since 1933 he has progressively ad- 
vanced in the General American Life’s 








T. Crawford Harris 


L. Wayne Kauble 


organization from record clerk to Group 
underwriter, Group service correspon- 
dent, Group field service representative 


and Group representative. He last 
worked in the St. Louis Group sales and 
service section, handling Group sales 
work. 

Mr. Kauble’s place in the St. Louis 
(;roup sales and service section has 


heen assumed by Peter W. Anderson, 
recently honorably discharged from the 
\rmy. Anderson resumes the work he 
left when he entered the service. 

Assignment of T. Crawford Harris 
as Group representative, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., was also 
announced. He replaces Allen Ozburn 
who, as previously announced, was 
named manager of the company’s Des 
Moines office. 

Mr. Harris entered the employ of 
General American Life, March 15, 1938. 
He has been with the company’s Group 
service section, both as Group corres- 
pondent and as a field service represen- 
tative. For eleven months during 1942 
and 1943 Harris was in the United 
States Maritime Service, receiving an 
honorable discharge. He is a graduate 
of Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 
sourt, 


These assignments were announced 
by Emil E. Brill, vice president, in 
charge of General American  Life’s 


(;roup insurance department. 





1944 Digest of Insurance 
Stocks Issued by A. M. Best 


\lfred M. Best Company, Inc., New 
York insurance publishers and analysts, 
imnounces the publication of the 194 
ition of their Digest of Insurance 
locks. The Digest contains detailed 
earnings analyses of the shares of more 
than 100 casualty and life insurance 
mpanies, as well as information re- 
arding each company’s financial and 
perations conditions. 
\ feature of the Digest is the de- 
tailed and comprehensive financial state- 
ents and consolidated earnings records 
more than twenty leading fire insur- 
ce groups. Information shown on an 
lividual company basis includes a ten- 
ir per share record of invested assets, 
quidating value and dividends, as well 
‘sa breakdown of earnings showing un- 
rwriting profit, premium reserve 
julty and investment income, with the 
tect of Federal income taxes on earn- 
ngs being reported separately for each 
i the last five years. 
rhe Digest sells at $5 per copy. 





Earl M. Schwemm, manager, Great 

est Life, Chicago, will speak at the first 
“il meeting of the Pittsburgh Life Un- 
“erwriters Association, September 28. 


























At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters in 
Detroit next week William H. Andrews, 
general agent Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro N. C., will be elected presi- 
dent; Clancy D. Connell, general agent, 
Provident Mutual Life, New York, vice 
president; and Philip B, Hobbs, manager, 
Equitable Society, Chicago, secretary. 


Sheppard Homans of Prosser & Ho- 
mans, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, will be 73 years old on 
September 22. The occasion will be sig- 
nalized by a party in his honor at the 
Pelham Country Club. Committee having 
party in charge consists of William J. 
Dunmore, Equitable Society; Harry Gar- 
diner, John Hancock; Julian S. Myrick, 
Mutual Life, and John M. Fraser, Con- 
necticut Mutual. 

Sheppard Homans was a great football 
star at Princeton. His father was Shep- 
pard Homans, one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished actuaries. He went into life 
insurance; became partner of the late 
Seward Prosser, who left life insurance 
to go with Bankers Trust Co., of which 
he was head for years; and upon many 
occasions the agency of Prosser & Homans 
has led all other agencies of Equitable 
Society in premium volume. 





John J. Cadigan, president of New 
World Life, has been so much impressed 
by America Unlimited, the book written 
by Eric Johnston, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, that he has sent a number of 
copies of it to friends. 





HEARD on the WAY 


John S. Price, private first class, 
Marines, and son of Frank J. Price, as- 
sociate advertising manager, The Pru- 
dential, was wounded in the leg in an 
engagement at Guam, and was taken 
to the Naval Hospital, Pearl Harbor, 
where it is reported he will be for about 
a month. He enlisted August 4, 1942; 
went to South Pacific in November, 
1943, and was in several actions up to 
the time he was wounded, first of which 
was in Bougainville. 

Only 5 feet 3 inches tall he had diffi- 
culty in enlisting, but was inducted after 
it was learned that his father had been 
a sergeant in the Marines in the first 
World War. 


Earl O. Matlock, for fifteen years a 
special representative of the Northwestern 
Mutual in the Indianapolis area, has been 
named deputy city controller of Indian- 
apolis. Before service with the insurance 
company he had been for twenty years 
associated with two large national banks 
of the city. He was born in Indianapolis 
and has lived there all his life. 

Uncle Francis. 


Promote Equitable Officers 
Glenn McHugh, formerly second vice 
president of Equitable Society has been 
made a vice president, and H. A. Yoars, 
formerly manager of New York City 
real estate, has been made a _ second 
vice president, according to an an- 
nouncement by President Thomas I. 
Parkinson. 








Handy & Boesser 


DONALD CRUSE 


Accompanying pictures are those of 
Donald Cruse, who has been made general 
solicitor of The Prudential, and Sylvester 
C. Smith, Jr., whose new title is general 
attorney. 

A graduate of Williams College and of 
Columbia University Law School, Mr. 
Cruse for eighteeen months served as 
counsel of Commercial Solvent Corpora- 


tion. From there he went with the law 


- firm of Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballan- 


tine, New York City. In June, 1938, he 
became a member of the legal staff of The 


Prudential as assistant solicitor. Later, he 
was made associate general solicitor and 


‘a fortnight ago became general solicitor. 


Mr. Smith is a gradyate of Lafayette 


Underwood & Underwood 
Washington, D. C. 


SYLVESTER C. SMITH, JR. 


College and New York Law School and 
is a former president of the New Jersey 
Bar Association. For seventeen years he 
was prosecutor of Warren County, New 


Jersey. In 1937 he was chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s committee 
which opposed an enlargement of the 


United States Supreme Court by legis- 
lation. At present time he is chairman of 
committee on administrative law of ABA 
and was formerly a member of its board 
of governors. 





George R. Vibbert, Florham Park, N. 
J., has been made’ an assistant in select- 
ing and training field underwriters for 
the Newark agency, Mutual Life of New 
York, according to an announcement by 
Herbert S. Manthe, manager of the 
Newark agency. 








WANTED— sSupervisor—Life 


Prominent agency requires life super- 
visor for New Jersey . . . a Christian, not 
over 45, residing in N. J., and having a 
good background in the business. Must be 
capable of big things in organization work, 
and must be up-to-date in the most ap- 
proved and modern methods of sales un- 
derwriting. 

The position open will carry fine poten- 
tialities and good salary for the right man. 
One of the big companies! 

Write, giving age, experience and memo- 
randum of connections. Interview will 
be granted. 

Address: Box 1545 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane New York 7, N. Y. 








Oklahoma City Manager 























William J. Newblock 


The appointment of William J. New- 
block as manager in Oklahoma City for 
General American Life has _ been 
nounced by Ripley E. Bowden, agency vice 
Mr. Newblock attended the 


University of Oklahoma where he re- 
ceived his B:S. degree; Wharton School 
of Finance and the University of Penn- 
sylvania where he received his Master’s 
Degree. While captain of the University 
of Oklahoma track team in 1933 he es- 
tablished the big six high jump record 
which stil! remains unbroken. 

He began his insurance career in 1934 
with General American Life and he re- 
turns as their manager after representing 
the Travelers as assistant manager in 
Oklahoma City. Mr. Newblock is a mem- 
ber of the Kappa Alpha Fraternity; Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Club; secretary 
of the Oklahoma City Life Underwriters 
Association and chairman of the State 
A. A. U. Track Association, 


an- 


president. 





MARY BARBER AT CHICAGO 

Mary F. Barber, assistant to the 
president of Penn Mutual, will be the 
speaker before the Women’s Division 
of Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers at its opening session Septem- 
ber 28. 





Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines held a 
district sales training school at Palmer 
House, Chicago, August 7-11, conducted 
by T. H. Tomlinson, recently promoted 
to manager of sales promotion. The 
agencies represented were Milwaukee, 
Washington, Kansas City, Ottumwa, Des 
Moines, Cleveland and Madison. 





Fraizer on Trends 
(Continued from Page 7) 


come more international at the close of 
the present war. The fire and casualty 
field, in advocating the development of 
the Multiple lines program, is definitely 
planning for more world-wide business, 
and life and health accident insurance 
may find business abroad to an extent 
previously undreamed of. Someone has 
said, no spot on earth is more than 
sixty hours flying time from your local 
airport.” 
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LAWRENCE PRIDDY 

Lawrence Priddy, who died in Florida 
a few days ago after an extraordinarily 
successful career in life insurance pro- 
duction in this city, had more influence 
in life insurance over a long period 
than any agent in the United States. It 
was an influence which added to the 
prestige of every man who carries a 
rate book. A man of stern character, 
with a flaming spirit of 
outlook on life was realistic, 
by the highest of ideals; he had a 
great affection for life 
characterized by the 
tremendous energy and dogged per- 
sistence of a football player trying to 
cross the goal line. 

In his work Mr. Priddy was actuated 
by the double motive of putting life 
insurance on the highest of levels and 
getting the prospect to sign the ap- 
plication. Sincerely he believed that life 
insurance was the answer to pretty 
nearly every problem. His 
ranged from former Presidents of the 
country and leading New York City 
bankers to the youthful bridegroom at 
ladder. He was _ re- 


religion, his 
motivated 


insurance, and 
his selling was 


insured 


foot of business 
sponsible for the adoption of the first 
chart of ethics by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters when he 
was president and for enlarging the 
association’s tax committee along wider 
legislative fields. Through his efforts, 
rebating and twisting were cut down 
in the metropolis. Generous of his per- 
sonal time, he regarded serving on ex- 
ecutive posts of the underwriters asso- 
ciations as an imperative duty. As an 
every angle of indi- 
partnership and corpo- 
Despite all 
his extra-curriculum activities he placed 
insurance on 


agent he knew 
vidual business, 


ration insurance protection. 


millions of life 


many 
books of his company, the New York 
Life. 
“RISKS WE FACE” 
\n important educational contribu- 


tion to the effort to improve relations 
between the insurance industry and the 
general public is presented in the form 
of a new book, entitled “Risks We 
Face,” prepared under the sponsorship 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
non-technical man- 
ual of property insurance, designed to 
acquaint the public with fundamental 
facts about property risks and cover- 
age, is edited by Laurence J. Ackerman, 
School of Business Ad- 
University of Connecticut, 


writers. This brief, 


dean of the 
ministration, 


and Ralph W. Bugli, who was with the 


National Board while this book was 
being completed. Publishers are Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., of New York City. Dean 


Ackerman is well known in the insur- 
ance educational field and established a 
favorable reputation in New Jersey be- 
fore going to New England. Mr. Bugli 
has been for several years one of the 
outstanding insurance advertising and 
public relations men. 

While fire insurance is the 
theme of “Risks We Face,” tornado, 
automobile, marine and 


basic 


hail, explosion, 
other lines of insurance are included. 
The text matter has been reviewed and 
checked by leading educators in the 
country and gives the reader a well- 
coordinated picture of the fire insur- 
ance business as a whole. Group and 
individual perils are described and the 
reader informed how they can be re- 
duced through prevention efforts, with 
the remaining chances of loss  trans- 
ferred to insurance carriers. 

Something is told in the book of the 
history of insurance protection and the 
development of property insurance in 
the new world. Major types of insur- 
ance organizations are outlined and 
the insurance contract described in such 
a way as to be easily understandable. 
The insurance services of agents and 
brokers are set forth, as well as the 
wide variety of coverages which may 
be purchased through producers. Opera- 
tions of an insurance company from the 
time a policy is written until after a 
loss is paid are described. Two chapters 
deal with fire prevention and how 
property insurance serves the nation. 
The book concludes with a chapter on 
opportunities for careers in property 
insurance. 

Each chapter in “Risks We Face” is 
well illustrated and each ends with 
suggestions for further reading for 
those who wish to be more fully in- 
formed on _ particular subjects. The 
reading type is large, the chapters short 
and text interesting. A definite attempt 
is made to keep away entirely from the 
technical language, so often puzzling to 
the layman, used within the insurance 
business. The appendices give outlines 
of principal perils, frequently used 
property insurance terms, sources of 
property insurance information and 
education and also a copy of the 1943 
New York = standard fire 
now in use in most states. 


insurance 
policy, 
The retail price of this introduction 
to property insurance, prepared for 








ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN 
Adrian Van 


Sinderen, president, 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, has _ been 
elected a director of National Surety 
Corporation. Mr. Van Sinderen is also 
a director of New York Telephone Co. 
and the Brooklyn Trust Co., and presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, president of the Brooklyn 
Hospital and trustee of United Hospital 
Fund. 
eh * 

Edward L. Sullivan, who will be re- 
membered as_ one-time advertising 
manager of the Home of New York 
and who was one of the organizers of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
has recently been promoted by the 
Meredith Publishing Co., with whom he 
has been associated for the past seven- 
teen years, to be advertising sales man- 
ager of its publication, “Better Homes 
and Gardens.” Mr. Sullivan, now in 
New York City, will move to the Des 
Moines offices of his company sometime 
in September, and there he will reside 
permanently. “Better Homes and Gar- 
dens” now ranks among the leading 
consumer magazines of the country, and 
in his new post Mr. Sullivan will be 
responsible for the sales of all adver- 
tising in the publication. 

* 


Cornelius Pape, Mutual Life of New 
York, Grand Rapids, is captain of a 
team of the Grand Rapids Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in a campaign to re- 
build membership after losses of many 
members to the armed forces. 

* 


Frank M. Stager, Mutual Life of 
New York, Davenport has been elected 


governor of the 147th District of Rotary 


International. 





public consumption, is $2.50 and dis- 
tribution will be handled by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. By special arrangement with 
the publishers the National Board, 85 
John Street, New York City, is absorb- 
ing cost of preparation and part of the 
printing in order to offer the book to 
insurance representatives in company, 
agency and brokerage ranks at $1 a 
copy. It should have wide distribution 
among property owners. As there are 
only 100 pages in this volume, other 
than those devoted to the appendices, 
“Risks We Face” can be read from 
cover to cover without heavy demands 
on a reader's time and yet present con- 
cisely a vast amount of highly valuable 
information, 


James Duffus, 17-year-old son of Roy 
A. Duffus, local agent of Rochester, N. 
Y., is making the headlines like his 
father, who is nationally known for his 
speaking and educational talents. The 
New York Times and other newspapers 
last week carried an item to the effect 
that young Duffus won anather victory 
when he pitched for the Yale baseball 
team in a game with the High Standard 
Manufacturing Co., New Haven Indus- 
trial League champions. Yale won 16-6 
Jim Duffus entered Yale in July follow 
ing graduation from high school in Jun 
at Rochester, where he pitched for th 
school team and was center on _ the 
basketball team. He weighs 180 pounds 
and stands over six feet tall. 

* * x 


Peter E. Tumblety, first vice presi 
dent, Empire State Mutual Life of New 
York, has been appointed to member 
ship on the New York State legislative 
committee of the Fraternal Order oi 
Eagles, one of the largest in the coun- 
try with more than 800,000 members. A 
year ago Empire State Mutual acquired 
the insurance department of the Order 
of Eagles, with Mr. Tumblety as one 
of the chief negotiators in the deal 
along with Morgan O. Doolittle, presi- 
dent of the Empire. Since then he has 
kept in close touch with Grand Aeric 
activities of the Eagles which has re- 
sulted in his appointment to the impor- 
tant legislative committee for this state. 

* * * 


Nicholas Paris, who owns the Paris 
Agency representing the Maryland Cas- 
ualty in Rochester, N. Y., has received 
special mention in “The Marylander” 
for his achievement in selling more 
than $800,000 in War Bonds to Ameri- 
cans of Greek extraction in his terri- 
tory as chairman of a special bond drive 
committee. His quota was $300,000. In 
one case, Mr. Paris reports, a little girl 
brought $2,300 in cash to him in a 
paper bag for purchase of bonds for her 
parents. Another $700 was received in 
a shoe box. Mr. Paris is one of the 
hardest working solicitors in the Rocli- 
ester area. 

* “<x 

M. W. McCutcheon, administrator of 
services for the Canadian Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the price division 
with headquarters in Ottawa. Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon, before going to government 
service, was assistant general manager 
of the National Life of Canada. 

a 

B. P. Carter, manager, Virginia-Caro- 
lina Department general agency for sev 
eral fire and casualty companies, witl) 
Richmond headquarters, who was strick- 
en ill several months ago with a heart 
attack while in Suffolk, Va., on a busi 
ness trip, has recovered sufficiently to 
be able to spend several hours each day 
at his office. 

* ok x 


Elliott V. Bell, superintendent of bank: 
for New York State, has announced two 
appointments to the Savings Bank Lif 
Insurance Fund of New York. Fred 
Gretsch, president, The Lincoln Saving 
Bank, and Adam Schneider, Jr., presi 
dent, Roosevelt Savings Bank, have been 
named to serve as trustees of the Fund 
for four years, beginning July 1. The: 
succeed Judge Edward A. Richards 
president, The East New York Saving 
Bank, and Richard A. Brennan, pres! 
dent, The Brevoort Savings Bank. 

x * x 

C. Edgar Van Cleef, general agent 
National Life of Vermont, Oklahoma 
was named chairman, Ancel Earp, | 
cal agent, vice chairman of War A 
tivities division of the Oklahoma Cit 
Chamber of Commerce. The _ Divisio1 
has been designated to plan when an 
how the city will respond to the new: 
of victory when it breaks. 
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An Irritating Award in Newspaper 
Business 
I don’t know anything about the accuracy 


of the articles which Nathan Robertson 
wrote in PM, New York evening news- 
paper, about the Wright Aeronautical 


Corp. inspections nor about the Elk Hills- 
Standard Oil deal as I never asked any- 
body at Wright or Standard Oil anything 
about them, but I do know that Robert- 
son’s stories in PM about a “fire insurance 
lobby” in Washington were about as one- 
sided and unfair as anything I have read 
in some years. 

It was because of a series of articles 
by Robertson covering Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corp., Standard Oil and “the fire in- 
surance lobby of big companies and their 
attempt to escape prosecution under the 
anti-trust law,” that he has been given the 
American Newspaper Guild’s Heywood 
Broun Memorial Award for 1944, the sec- 
ond time, by the way, that an award has 
been given this year for articles about 
“the fire insurance lobby.” 

Based on what Robertson wrote about 
“the lobby” and his comments about South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association (mem- 
bers of which were indicted as a result of 
action brought by the Government alleging 
conspiracy, etc.) it seems to me that 
there has been a tarnishing of medals 
given by the daily newspaper organiza- 
tions; and that the awards may be given 
by reading of the articles under review of 
the judges instead of investigation of the 
statements made in the articles. 

I remember Robertson’s stories as 
among the most sensational articles which 
PM has yet published; and recall that 
sometimes pages were devoted to them in 
a single issue. Casual readers would leave 
off reading his allegations with the opinion 
that one of America’s greatest industries 
was making a dastardly attempt to de- 
bauch Congress by “high pressure” advo- 
cacy of bills in Congress which would re- 
move insurance from the operation of the 
Sherman and Clayton anti-trust -acts. I 
also. remember that Robertson’s stories, 
not only in statements about the so-called 
fire insurance lobby, but also in his com- 
ments about the South-Eastern Under- 
‘riters Association indictment by the 
Government, contained about as much bunk 

I have read in any series of articles 
‘ similar type. They were one-sided, mis- 
Ppp. hysterical, unfair, had sensational 

‘ type, cross-the-page headlines. 

‘As I I read about Robertson getting this 
award there flashed through my mind the 
‘ork of some real, great, conscientious 
rusaders of the past. Crusades such as 

‘ose of Scripps-Howard Newspapers in 

resting Indiana from the clutches of the 

u Klux; of the New York Times when 
t finally succeeded in landing Boss Tweed 
in a New York prison; of Pulitzer of the 

‘ew York World, especially the one which 
made it possible for the public to buy U. S. 
Treasury bonds. 

Back of most of the crusades which 

ve made newspaper history has been a 
lesire to save the public from its enemies ; 
® right arm support of the people. Cru- 


























sades, alleged to be in the public interest, 
but which are not, such as the misinforma- 


tive articles about fire insurance which 
Robertson wrote, spring out of a desire 
of a newspaper for higher circulation. It 
was true that bills were introduced in 
Congress to exempt fire insurance from 
anti-trust measures, and it is true also 
that some Senators and Congressmen were 
seen by a representative of fire insurance. 
Tt was not true, however, that any argu- 
ment was made to any member of Con- 
gress except academic ones. Interviews 
consisted of discussions and arguments, 
threshing out the situation. There was no 
“lobbying” in the sinister sense of heavy 
entertainment, passage of money, offers of 
influence. 

All of which brings up the question of 
what is meant by lobbying. That word 
has lost its original definition, and needs 
some new ones. If an attempt were made 
by the courts or Congress to outlaw the 
American Newspaper Guild, or to cripple 
its activities, I cannot picture that organ- 
ization sitting in a corner and twiddling 
its thumbs. If members of the Guild went 
to Washington and interviewed members 
of Congress and others and gave the best 
arguments they could in the interest of 
self-preservation they would do the ex- 
pected, or the Guild would have new of- 


ficers. They would be engaged in “lobby- 
ing,” but there would be nothing sinister 
about it. 

Getting back to the Heywood Broun 
Memorial award that award should be 
protected. 


The late Heywood Broun of the New 
York World-Telegram, founder of the 
Guild, had high ethics, a love of humanity, 
a great sense of justice. He was an un- 
usually keen observer, an outstanding fig- 
ure in the world of journalism and one of 
its most popular practitioners. His name, 
fame, influence, should not be prostituted 
by the craftsmen in his own field, all of 
whom are devoted worshippers of his 
memory, by singling out for distinction a 
newspaper writer whose work lacks such 
elements of journalistic tenets as accuracy 
and fair play as were evidenced in the fire 
insurance PM stories. 

One encouraging feature of this whole 
award situation is that there Were only 
nineteen entries for the Broun award, not 
many when one remembers that there are 
1,750 daily newspapers. The jury giving 
the award to Robertson consisted of Presi- 
dent Milton Murray of the American 
Newspaper Guild; Emile Gauvreau, former 
editor of Bernar McFadden’s lurid tab- 
loid, The Graphic, which collapsed; and 
Quentin Reynolds, greatest exhibitionist 
of the war correspondents. In view of the 
award made this year there might not 
even be nineteen entries next year. 

ie? a.. 


Canada’s CCF 

I have an inquiry about the Canadian 
Socialist organization, known as CCF. 
That stands for Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation which is twelve years 
old and claims support of “labor, farm 
and middle-class voters.” It won some 
victories in the last elections. It has 
nine members in the Federal House 
and thirty-three représentatives in five 


provincial legislatures. The best way to 
find ali about Cooperation Common- 
wealth Federation, from its viewpoint, 
is to read the new book on the sub- 
ject written by David Lewis and Frank 
Scott. It reviews its history and policy. 
Tip off about CCF is found in some 
paragraphs of the book: 

“Where the CCF differs from other 
political parties is that, first, it is defi- 
nitely committed to a full national so- 
cial security program; and, second, that 
it will provide an economic base which 
will make possible payment of promised 
benefits. Other parties, being supporters 
of private enterprise, can only provide 
social security for the monopolies and 
private corporation field, etc. 

“CCF will abolish poverty from this 
country, still allowing reasonable in- 
crease in income for those whose spe- 
cial skill and aptitudes entitle them to 


greater responsibilities and to greater 
rewards.” 

CCF platform closely follows the 
3everidge Social Insurance report of 


Great Britain. It- would make old age 
benefits payable at age 60 instead of 
70, and would increase rates of benefits. 
Its national leader is W. J. Coldwell, 
who was born in England and moved 
to Canada as a young man. He settled 
in the Canadian West as a_ school 
teacher and learned about the hardships 
and problems of the prairie farmers. 
He became president and secretary of 
the Canadian Teachers Federation and 
for ten years he was a labor alderman 
in the city of Regina. He became 
head of Saskatchewan CCF until 1934. 
Because of his political activity he 
was dismissed as principal of Regina 
schools. Although the school board later 
changed its position he did not resume 
teaching. In Federation election of 
1935 he was sent to parliament. He 
was appointed national secretary of 
CCF in 1937 and he was elected na- 
tional chairman, becoming leader in 
1942 on the death of’ James Shaver 
Woodsworth. 
Woodsworth, for many 
leader of CCF, received his academic 
education in Ontario and Manitoba 
schools, at Wesley College, Winnipeg, 
and Victoria College, Toronto, and 
spent a year at Oxford taking post- 
graduate work. He became a Methodist 
minister and in 1919 was active in the 
Winnipeg general strike. He was 
elected to Parliament from Winnipeg. 
In a speech in Parliament, CCF 
leader Coldwell proposed the allocation 
of $5 billion for a CCF program 
for the first two years after the war. 
He intimated that if CCF had the power 
its first government acts would be to 
nationalize all banking and financial 
institutions so as to make possible a 
monetary policy geared to the needs 
of the national plan. Also, favored is a 
considerable cut in taxation on incomes 
below $3,000 and same level of taxation 


years chief 


as now exists on incomes in higher 
brackets. CCF is a critic of present- 
day insurance administration. 
* 8's 
Isaac Miller Hamilton’s 80th 
Anniversary 


Chairman Isaac Miller Hamilton of the 
Federal Life, Chicago, was 80 on Sep- 
tember 6 when a reception and dinner in 
his honor were held in the grand ballroom 
of the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, attended 
by company officials, directors, their wives 
and entire clerical force of the Federal. 
Founder of the company forty-four years 
ago, he has had an interesting career. 

Of Scotch-Irish ancestry Col. Hamilton 
was born in the hamlet of Ash Grove, 
Iroquois County, IIl., which had a popula- 
tion of fifty and was ten miles from a 
railroad station. When 11 his father who 
was in stock raising and shipping activities 
died and Isaac Miller found it necessary 
to support his mother and sisters. He got 
a job on a farm and in a few years, de- 
veloped skill as a buyer of livestock. He 
engaged in stock buying, feeding and ship- 
ping, and when 16 went into the general 
merchandising business as partner of a 
man of 32. Their first store was at Ash 
Grove, Ill. The firm acquired prestige 


small 
Illinois and In- 


and finally developed a string of 
country banks located in 
diana. This partnership (with Tunis 
Young) lasted thirty years. After the 
first few years Young and Hamilton main- 
tained their main headquarters at Cissna 
Park, 

Before leaving Cissna Park Col. Hamil- 
ton studied law and was admitted to the 
bar. He had a legal practice between 
Danville and Chicago, later moving to 
Chicago. Before leaving Cissna Park he 
was elected president of the Illinois Re- 


publican League, and, later, of the Na- 
tional Republican League. He _ served 
through three important sessions as a 


member of the Illinois Senate, 

Becoming interested in insurance he in- 
duced many persons to take out coverage. 
He was one of the organizers of a locaP 
Modern Woodmen Camp which provided 
fraternal insurance for members. 

In 1900 Col. Hamilton organized the 
Federal Life Insurance Co. At first he 
had no idea of devoting his entire life to 
insurance, but circumstances decided hit 
to do so. He served as president of the 
company from its organization — his 
75th birthday at which time ~ yas suc- 
ceeded as president by Leo D. Civeuna 
and he became chairman of the board. 

He is the sole survivor of the original 
organizers of the American Life Conven 
tion of which he was once president. He 
helped Winslow Russell organize the Asso 
ciation of Life Agency Officers and par- 
ticipated in the organization meeting of the 


Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. He was one of the organizers 


of the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, and served>as its president. 

He belongs to numerous clubs; has been 
chairman of the board of the Lake Shore 
National Bank of Chicago, and chairman 
of the board of Illinois Canning Co.; 
which has its principal plants at Hoopes 
ton, Ill. He has traveled widely through- 
out the world. His daughter, Miriam, a 
graduate of Vassar and Law School of 
University of Chicago, is wife of Spencer 
Ray Keare, executive vice president of 
Federal Life. 

oe aa 


A. T. Vanderbilt to Speak 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, prominent in- 
surance attorney of Newark, N. J., will 
speak September 12 before the junior 
bar conference on traffic courts in con 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association at Chicago. 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s subject will be “Ad- 
vantages of Traffic Court Conferences.” 
He is chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Traffic Law Enforcement and 
is past president of the ABA. 

* * * 


Standard Accident Men Who Died 
in Battle 


The Standard Accident has recently 
received word of the deaths of Pfc. 
John J. Hannigan, Jr, and First 
Lieutenant Stanley J. Leitheiser. Pfe. 
Hannigan of the U. S. Marine Corps 
was killed in action during the battle 
of Saipan. Overseas since September 
of 1943, he took active part in the bat- 
tle of Tarawa. He was a former member 
of the home office bonding department. 
Lieutenant Leitheiser was killed in 
action July 5 in the European area. 
He was a former member of the home 
office accounting department. 

The other members of the company 
who have died in action are Stanley 
Smith and S/Sgt. Arsene Vervacke 
from the home office, and Lieutenant 
Ralph Murphy of the New England 
branch. 

* * * 


E. I. Evans Now Consultant 

FE. I. Evans, who recently resigned as 
actuary of the Industrial Commission 
of Ohio after twenty-nine years’ serv- 
ice, has opened up his own offices in 
Columbus, O., under the name of E. I. 
Evans & Co., consulting actuaries. As- 
sociated with him are Paul E. Grube, as 


vice president and Walter J. Mackey 
as general counsel. The new firm will 
specialize in workmen’s ‘compensation, 


unemployment compensation, wage and 


salary stabilization matters. 
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Davis Asst. Secretary 
Of Northern Assurance 


ALSO OF LONDON & SCOTTISH 
Was Special Agent in Virginia and 
North Carolina; Succeeded by F. B. 
H. Whalen and R. P. Hancock 

Robert B. Dovix. who has been special 
agent in Virginia for the Northern As- 
surance and London & Scottish and 
special agent in North Carolina for the 
Northern, has been trans sferred to the 
home office in New York City as assist- 
ant secretary of these companies. He is 
succeeded in Virginia by F. B. H. 
Whalen, with headquarters in Richmond, 
who will also handle southern West Vir- 

ginia, and in North Carolina for the 

Northern by Special Agent Robert P. 
Hancock, with headquarters in Raleigh. 

Mr. Davis as assistant secretary will 
work in close association with Assistant 
Manager FE, A. Clark and devote a large 
part of his ‘time to the southern depart- 
ment. Mr. Davis was born in Chrisfield, 
Md., and received his education in the 
public schools there and in John Hop- 
kins University at Baltimore. His first 
insurance experience was in a_ local 
agency at Chrisfield, following which he 
was with the Hancock General Agency 
in Baltimore for some nine years. He 
then joined the National Union Fire in 
Pittsburgh in an office position, and in 
course of time became agency superin- 
tendent. He resigned that position to go 
with the Northern in 1928, taking charge 
of field work in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Whalen is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and went to the 
Northern from the Virginia Insurance 
Rating Bureau. He is a_ thoroughly 
qualified engineer and rating expert. 

Mr. Hancock was born in Wilmington. 
N. C., was educated in public schools of 
that city and the University of North 
Carolina. He entered insurance with the 
Great American at the New York home 
office and later went with the Charlotte. 
N. C., office of the Aetna Fire. He joined 
the Northern in October, 1943, following 
a connection with the American of 
Newark 


Jackson Gunesal Chairman 
For Blue Goose Gathering 


Although the grand nest meeting at 
Minneapolis is still a year away, the 
Minnesota Blue Goose is doing the pre 
liminary work. John Jackson of Weeks 
& Jackson, Home managers at Minnc 
apolis, has been named general chair 
man of arrangements for the 1945 meet- 
ing. 


CASPER N. Y. STATE AGENT 


The Caledonian has appointed Gor- 
dan H. ae as state agent for west- 
ern New York, with headquarters at 
325 University Building, Syarcuse. He 
will represent also the Caledonian- 
pcatigg » and the Netherlands. Mr. 

asper is a native of Chicago and en- 
saan insurance in 1937. He has_ had 
experience in production and under- 
writing. 


EARL A. BANISTER DIES 

Earl A. Banister, president of the 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., lead- 
ing salvage experts, died August 22 at 
the New York Hospital at the age of 
55. After graduation from high school 
at Big Rapids, Mich., he joined the 
Marshall Wells Co. of Duluth. In 1913 
he went with the Whitney Brothers Co., 
also of Duluth, and in 1930 joined Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott. He became 
president in 1939, 


VICTORY GARDEN EXHIBIT 





Royal-Liverpool Group to Hold Exhibit 
at Home Office Today; Many Prizes 
Will be Awarded 

The Royal-Liverpool Group is holding 
today a victory garden exhibit on the 
main floor of the home office building 
at 150 William Street, New York City. 
Judging of the exhibitions will take 
place at ten o'clock this morning and 
will be conducted by A. S. Wing, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Victory 
Garden Institute; J. W. Johnston, horti- 
cultural editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and Mrs. Henry B. Guthrie of 
the New York City Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office. 

The victory garden committee of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group is headed by F. 
Greene as chairman. Miss T. Morgan- 
weck and Miss M. Both are vice chair- 
men and C. R. Redgrave is honorary 
secretary. There will be a $25 first 
prize, $10 second prize and $5 third 
prize for the best arrangement of veg- 
etables, with five or more varieties of 
produce in a basket or hamper. First 
and second prizes of $10 and $5 re- 
spectively will be given for canned home 
grown vegetables or fruits and first and 
second prizes of $7.50 and $4 for ex 
hibits of individual vegetables 

Other members of the garden commit- 
tee include W. Westerland, FE. Greenlaw, 
Miss H. R. McCormack. Miss Dorothy 
Siemers, J. Bauder, C. C. Waglow, T. C 
Blaine, Miss Margaret Zeeb, H. Beck- 
man, J. W. Melroy, W. Brockmeier and 
Tulian House. 
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APPOINT WHITE & CAMBY, INC. 





Named by Baltimore American as 
Metropolitan N. Y. Fire Agents; 
Further Agency Expansion 
Edward I. White, president of White 
& Camby, Inc., leading midtown New 
York agency, announces appointment of 
his organization as metropolitan fire 
agents of the Baltimore American of 


New York. This new acquisition repre- 
sents a further step in the expansjon of 
White & Camby’s facilities for brok- 
ers, and should give new impetus to its 
steady growth. 

White & Camby, Inc., will also write 
fire and theft and inland marine insur- 
ance for the Baltimore American as 
well as representing them as country- 
wide binding agents. 

Other insurance companies _ repre- 
sented by Mr. White’s organization are 
United States F. & G, North River, 
United States Fire, Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Fire, Northern Assurance, Eagle 
Star, Universal, Hartford Steam Boiler, 
Standard of New York and Pacific Na- 


tional Fire. 


HEAVY MONTANA HAIL LOSS 


Possibilities for an underwriting profit 
in the Northwest on hail coverage, re- 
ceived a severe blow when what has 
been described as the worst hail storm 
in Montana’s history swept across six 
southeastern counties of that state in 
August, Devasted by the storm were 
the counties of Dawson, Garfield, Mc- 
Cone Richland, Custer, and _ Prairie. 
Some 5,000,000 bushels of wheat are said 
to have been destroyed. 

In many instances farmers throughout 
the affected region reported a total crop 
loss as a result of the storm. At Sid- 
ney, county, seat of Richland County, 
insurance agents expected that damage 
in that area would approximate $2,500,- 
000. Early estimates suggested that 
approximately 50 to 75% of the crop 
loss was covered by insurance. 
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Agent — Consumer — Banker 


THE PROFIT 


TRIANGLE 


Be sure to consider its power, and 
plan to use it constructively in 


postwar business 





building efforts. 








THE SPRINGFIELD 


GROUP 


W. B. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE diniains’ 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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O’Mahoney Sees Agreement 
On Federal Legislation 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming this week issued a statement 
saying substantial progress is in the 
making toward an agreement on Con- 
gressional legislation which will pre- 
serve state regulation of insurance. He 
said that the proposals of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers’ Federal legislation committee, ap- 
proved by the NAIC executive commit- 
tee last week, “seem to me to offer the 
basis of complete agreement. Legisla- 
tion which would carry these principles 
into effect would have my support and 
I know of no source of opposition.” 

The NAIC committee suggested legis- 
lation declaring that regulation and 
taxation of insurance continue in the 
states, amending the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and Robinson-Patman 
Act to eliminate insurance from the 
scope of the acts and amending the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts to exclude 
from the prohibitions thereof all rea- 
sonable cooperative procedure neces- 
sary and incidental to the establishment 
of statistical rate bases, rates, coverages 
and related matters. 

Pursuant to the resolution and report 
on Federal legislation proposals adonted 
by the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at St. Louis last week Presi- 
dent Newell R. Johnson of the NAIC 
has appointed a committee to develo 
the principles set forth in the report. 
The size and personnel of the commit- 
tee may be altered as conditions may 
warrant. The NAIC committee mem- 
bers are Charles F. J. Harrington. 
Massachusetts, chairman; Edward L. 
Scheufler,, Missouri; James M. McCor- 
mack, Tennessee; Robert E. Dineen, 
New York; J. Herbert Graves, Arkan- 


sas, and President Johnson, Minnesota 








FIREMAN’S FUND CHANGES 





First Vice President Crafts to Give 

Full Time to Executive Duties; 

Morasch Eastern Manager 

James F. Crafts, first vice president 
of the Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & 
Marine and Western National, will re 
linquish direct management of _ tli 
Eastern department at Boston on Sep- 
tember 15 in order to give his entire 
time to executive and general super- 
visory duties. He will continue to be 
located in Boston but will also maintain 
an office at the headquarters of the 
Fireman’s Fund Group at 116 John 
Street, New York City. 

Fred H. Morasch has been appointed 
manager of the~ Eastern department, 
succeeding Mr. Crafts. Mr. Morasch 
has been assistant manager of the de 
partment since 1940, prior to which 
time he was state agent for the fire 
companies of the Group in New Jerse) 
He is well equipped by experience ani 
ability for the increased authority he 
now assumes. 

John E. Clark, manager of the New 


York metropolitan fire and automobil: 


division, has been appointed assistan' 
manager of the Eastern department ani 
will shortly be transferred to the Bos- 
ton office. Alfred A. Muller, assistant 
manager, will continue to be associated 
with the department in that capacity. 


PRODUCERS’ LICENSES REVOKED 

Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
FE. Dineen has revoked the licenses of 
Julia B. Klein, transacting business as 
J. B. Klein Company, 131 Ridge Road, 
Lackawanna, N. Y. Mrs. Klein was li 
censed under Sections 113 and 115 of 
the Insurance Law 





OPERATE ON W. J. TRAYNOR 

William J. Traynor, publicity directo: 
of the North British & Mercantile 
Group, underwent an operation at the 
South Nassau Communities Hospital a! 
Oceanside, Long Island, on August 31 
He is now convyalescing satisfactorily 
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Over Half of Fires 
Occur in Dwellings 


377,000 WERE REPORTED IN 1942 





Motor Vehicles, Mercantiles, Garages, 
Outbuildings and Barns Also High 
on List of Occupancies 





In connection with Fire Prevention 
\Week, which will be observed October 
8-14, the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation is distributing much - valuable 
material to be used by insurance men 
io educate the public on the necessity 
of fire prevention and how to reduce 
hazards. This material includes posters, 
booklets, suggested speeches, etc., which 
may be secured from NFPA headquar- 
ters at 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10, Mass. 

One booklet, “Facts About Fire,” con- 
tains a wealth of information on fires 
and their causes. Property fire losses in 
the United States in the first half of 
1944 were estimated at over $214,000,000 
which figure is not far below the losses 
suffered in each of the entire years 
1933 to 1940 inclusive. Since 1937 losses 
have moved upwards, slowly at first 
and more rapidly since the war started. 
Unless fire prevention efforts are inten- 
sified the losses this year will likely ex- 
ceed $400,000,000 for the first time in 
many years. 


Fires by Occupancies 


The following table shows the number 
of fires in 1942 by occupancies: 


No. of Fires 
I. Pustic BuILpINGs 





Government buildings 900 
Hospitals, institutions 1,000 
Schools and colleges ~~ 2,400 
GCRiaggme or an an seks cad udeeucone cect 2,800 
Theatres, including motion pictures. . 1,400 
SIGGIEREEE, RE icc ovctawe sive ies 2,600 
Il. DweLtinc OccuPANCIES 
Hotels, boarding houses ............. 7,800 


Apartments, rooming houses ......... 47,000 





PO io dan Wis ie eneearwuaeecunsct 322,000 
JU, MercantiLe 

Office buildings, including banks...... 5,800 

Restaurants, taverns ......... 10,000 


Barber, beauty shops ............ pee 900 


Miscellaneous mercantiles ........... 42,000 
WAVGRMMEEEE Coie dus Cre ae keane cers 6,700 
LV. MANUFACTURING 
MCIAE WURUER 65:6 « cie-« 5.6 a wesc a-6 sR oe 2,000 
WY OORRIINIINE Sgl a gha h ereua o o:8-iso: wales 1,500 
Flour sis, Clevators: ove chseens cee 2,100 
Packing plants Sea reveActeesarre vans 800 
BARGUEN orc baths caine Soink cera aeae os 1,200 
RPUMINE econ s pwc ce ieakns a Fe eeacs 1,400 
Cie ENG 2s Uc abeeeec wicks ake 1,40° 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ........ 19,000 
V. MISCELLANEOUS 
DN Vos to's ware kouneead ts bass 20,000 
OUND eg cacpnare'y esac nares c2%ck wave 20,000 
Lumber and coal yards.............. 1,400 
Railroad, wharf property............ 4,600 
Bulk oil storage, refineries........... 1,500 
Garages, filling stations ............. 28,500 
Power plants, pump houses........... 1,700 
Creameries and dairies ............. 2,000 
Miscellaneous structures ............ 17,400 
Motor vehicles, including aircraft. 64,000 
lires other than structures........... 21,000 
Hangars and contents .............. 200 
EGU fiat Nice nats oa on heciere can 665,000 


Dwelling and Industrial Fires 


more than half 
About 7,000 
twice that 


It is estimated that 
of all fires occur in homes. 
people are killed, and about 
number are injured, every year; many 
of the victims are asphy xiated or 
Fr pped by smoke, fire gases and flames. 
While municipalities have adopted ordi- 
nances to assure safety in places of 
public assembly, conditions in resi- 
; neces are generally controlled by the 
cople who build or live in them. 

; Some 400,000 fires occurred in homes 
during the past year and the majority 
ot them were attributed to one of the 


‘lowing causes: rubbish, defective 
cl imneys, sparks on flammable roofs, 
cctective heating equipment, careless 


I and use of matches, flammable 
quids, electrical defects. Most dwell- 
fires are preventable. A room-by- 
rcom check should be featured during 
hire Prevention Week. 


"here has been a marked increase in 
ustrial fires during the war, and 
‘ny of them were in plants produc- 
‘ng vital war materials. In 1941, the in- 
strial plant fire loss was estimated at 
ap proximately $88,000,000 ; in 1942, at 
over $100,000,000; and in 1943 it climbed 


Accepting Premium Is Not a Waiver 
Of Location of Property Clause 


A late decision on the location clause 


of a fire insurance policy (the reasoning 


of which would apply to any other kind 
of policy containing such a clause, such 
as an automobile theft or fire policy) 
has been handed down by the Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court, in an action to re- 
cover damages for a fire loss under a 
Wisconsin standard town mutual fire 
insurance policy issued by the defendant. 
The decision is especially interesting 
in these days of unexpected and sudden 
movings from place to place, and par- 
ticularly because the policy covered per- 
sonal property, i. e., household goods. 
By its articles of organization the 
company was specifically limited to do 
business in Fond du Lac County and 
four towns in Dodge County. The policy 
by its terms covered specifically de- 
scribed property “while located and 
contained as described herein * * * but 
not elsewhere (description of property) 
all while contained on the above de- 


to $145,000,000. Analysis of the 1943 fire 
losses indicates that fires in the metal 
working industry, lumber and mill work- 
ing plants, and food stuff warehousing 
and manufacturing plants predominated 
in hindering our war effort. 

Industrial fire losses run high because 
great values are concentrated where 
they occur, but the indirect losses which 
elude tabulations are more serious. In- 
direct losses include delays in the de- 
livery of goods to the war fronts, work- 
ers killed or injured in fire accidents, 
and difficulties in replacement of burned 
machinery or building. 

Many special fire hazards exist in in- 
dustrial plants, particularly those hand- 
ling explosives and highly flammable 
products, but experts in fire safety have 


devised methods for handling them 
without inviting disaster. Disastrous 
fires occur more frequently in plants 


commonly considered safe places of em- 
ployment than they do in those handling 
highly hazardous products, because 
safety measures are more strictly en- 
forced in the latter industries. 


scribed property. All situated in Section 
31, Town of Byron, County of Fond 
du Lac, State of Wisconsin.” 

Property Moved Several Times 

At the time the policy was issued the 
insured household goods were stored in 
the barn of plaintiff’s father-in-law in 
the town of Byron. After the policy was 
issued and before the destruction of the 
goods, the plaintiff moved about from 
place to place, taking portions of the 
insured property with him. Within two 
years from the issuance of the policy 
the plaintiff moved to Bristof, Kenosha 
County, taking all the property covered 
by the policy with him. About six 
months later he moved to the town of 
Rochester, Racine County, taking the 
property with him to that place, where 
it remained for more than — months, 
when it was destroyed by fire. 

The trial court found nothing in the 
company’s articles of association or in 
the terms of the policy that canceled 
the policy by moving the property out- 
side of the company’s territorial limits 
except to give the company the option 
to annul the policy as provided in the 
policy; and, this not having been done, 
the policy was in full force and effect 
at the time of the fire. On these find- 
ings it directed judgment for the plain- 
tiff. It practically held that the com- 
pany had waived the clause providing 
for forfeiture for violation of the loca- 
tion provision. 

On appeal plaintiff’s counsel took the 
same view, contending that, the com- 
pany having knowledge of the removal 
of the goods to the place where they 
were destroyed and thereafter continu- 
ing to collect premiums, elected to keep 
the policy in force. This was the only 
contention which the Supreme Court 
found it necessary to consider on ap- 
peal. After consideration of the facts 
of the case, the court reversed the judg- 
ment and remanded the case with di- 
rections to dismiss the plaintiff’s com- 
plaint. 

The facts df the case, the appellate 
court said, showed that there was no 
question of waiver, or, as the plaintiff 


called it, “estoppel.” The question was: 
Was the property at the time it was 
destroyed within the coverage of the 
policy ? It would be difficult, the court 
said, to use more explicit language than 
that above quoted from the policy to 
indicate that the policy covered the 
property described only while it was 
in Section 31, Town of Byron. 

“When the plaintiff removed the in- 
sured property from its then location 
the policy no longer covered it by its 
express terms * * * In this case the in- 
sured agreed that the property should 
be covered in its then location and not 
elsewhere. The principles applicable to 
waiver of forfeiture have no application 
under such a policy. The doctrine of 
waiver applies with respect to terms 
of a contract already entered into. It 
does not operate to make a new con- 
tract.” Summers v. Oakfield Town Mut. 
Fire Ins. Co. 13 N. W. 2d 518. 


TAXIS INSURED IN VIRGINIA 

Under an act passed at the 1944 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia which recently became effective, 
operators of taxicabs in that state are 
required to carry $5,000-$10,000 liability 
insurance on all cars and $5,000 prop- 
erty damage. Enforcement of the law 
is placed under the State Corporation 
Commission. It is estimated that be- 
ween 800 and 1,000 persons or compan- 
ies are operating some 1,200 to 1,500 
cabs in the state. While many of these 
carried insurance before the law _ be- 
came operative, a substantial percen- 
tage has secured insurance only because 
of the law, according to officials of the 
commission. It is believed that fewer 
than fifty taxicabs are now being op- 
erated without insurance. 





A. S. BRIGGS’ NEW POST 
A. Sidney Briggs, state agent in Texas 
for the North British & Mercantile 
Group, has been appointed manager of 
the Texas Inspection Bureau, Dallas, 
and will take charge of the Bureau 
September 1. 





SPRINGFIELD DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine have declared the regular quarterly, 
dividend of $1.13 a share, payable October 
2 to stockholders of record September 15 
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Thomas Counsels Agents to Watch 


Changes in Insurance Legislation 


Speaking before the Alabama Associa- 
\gents at 


Montgomery, 


tion of Insurance their annual 
yesterday, Ray 
National 
Association of Insurance Agents, de- 
clared: “We, as agents, and from the 
agents’ viewpoint, must watch the develop- 
ments in the field of insurance legislation 
and potential changes in insurance legis- 
lation very carefully. We are so integral 
a part of our business that we are af- 
fected by everything which affects insur- 
ance—insurance rates, commissions, devel- 
opments in regulation, new concepts of 
authority on the part of state or even 
Federal government, are of the first im- 
portance to us. We must watch them care- 
fully and where the interests of our great 
membership are at stake, we must say and 
do our part. 


Strength to Guard Interests 


“I, for one, am glad that our public 
relations program, our expanded and in- 
creased activity within the association and 
between the states, has developed an 
awakened consciousness on the part of the 
great body of the agents, which gives me 
hope that we will have the strength and 
the ability to guard our interests while at 
the same time serving the public interest 
and our companies.” 

Speaking of recent events in the insur- 
ance world, Mr. Thomas said: “Your 
association has been a constructive force, 


meeting in 


Thomas, vice president of the 


and it was never more so than today, One 
proof which I would advance is the em- 
phasis which has been placed by both 


company and agent associations and spokes- 
men on the need for closer cooperation be- 
tween companies, agents and state regula- 
tory bodies in the public interest.” 

Mr. Thomas heartily endorsed the mem- 
bership program of the National Associa- 
tion now under way. He said: “I wish to 
call your attention to the membership pro- 
gram now under way, under the guidance 
of Chairman Whelan of the membership 
committee. We have recently published a 
new booklet called ‘Your Hidden Risk,’ 
which you have doubtless seen, and I trust 
are using. It outlines the advantages of 
membership in the great National Asso- 
ciation. The number of agents who could 
properly qualify for membership in our 
association, but who are not members, is 
so great as to be amazing. Non-members 
should be seeking membership with us. 
“We have so much to offer them.” 

Insurance Regulation 

Mr. Thomas also summarized recent de- 
velopments in the National Association 
and in its operations, and again com- 
mented upon the Supreme Court decision 
in the South-Eastern Underwriters case, 
saying: “On the question of state regu- 
lation, we have no misgivings whatsoever. 
The great business of insurance has grown 
under state regulation, and we ask for 
nothing but fair and effective regulation, 
but believe that the peculiar nature of 
insurance operations make state regulation 
definitely preferable. In this we are joined 
by the great majority of informed opinion, 
including the governors of most, if not 
all, of the states, and the insurance com- 
missioners themselves. 

“There is a difficult question raised by 
the request for exemption from the oper- 


ations of the Clayton and Sherman Acts 
but let us not forget that the machinery 
of insurance necessary to equitable rating 
and sensible operation could not be 
changed overnight, and some such emer- 
gency legislation is undoubtedly necessary.” 

In speaking of the announced reaffilia- 
tion of the Ohio Association with the 
national body, Mr. Thomas said: “And 
this is the fitting point for me to express, 
for the first time in public, the great 
satisfaction I feel, in fact all of us feel, 
with the good news that the Ohio Asso- 
ciation board of trustees unanimously 
voted to apply for reaffiliation with the 
National Association, effective October 1. 

“True solidarity and true unity are evi- 
denced by this action... It not only increases 
our effective and active membership, it 
gives us something priceless—-a complete 
roster of forty-eight state associations 
standing shoulder to shoulder in the in- 
terests of the agent. And let us not forget 
our friends and brothers in the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico who 
complete our representation of the Amer- 
ican Agency System.” 


Pennsylvania Agents in 
Annual Session Next Week 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents, to be held at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg on next Tuesday 
and Wednesday, September 12-13, will 
open with meetings of the executive 
committee and board of directors. The 
get-together dinner is scheduled for that 
evening. 

On Wednesday morning the general 
meeting will start and speakers will in- 
clude Insurance Commissioner Gregg L. 
Neel of Pennsylvania and Wallace Rod- 
gers, public relations executive assistant 
of the National Assuciation of Insurance 
Agents. 

MISS ROSE BLOOM DIES 


Miss Rose Bloom, former insurance 
agent of Cincinnati is dead. For twenty 


years she was associated with the Mul- 
len, Murphy and Brown Insurance 
Agency, but retired in 1941. She had 


since spent much time in collecting state 
tax stamps to be redeemed by societies 
for the blind. She was a native Cin- 
cinnatian. 
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Well Known Middletown, Conn., Cfice 
Has Represented North America 
for Fifty-eight Years 
John A. Diemand, president of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
has presented an honorary certificate to 
3utler’s Insurance Office, of Middle- 
town, Conn., in recognition of fifty-eight 

years of continuous representation. 

The agency was established in 1865 
by Seth H. Butler. It was reorganized 
by Abbot Butler, his son, in 1880. Six 
years later the firm was taken over by 
Dale D. Butler, Abbot Butler’s brother. 
It was in that year, 1886, that repre- 
sentation of the Insurance Company of 
North America, oldest American stock 
fire and marine insurance company, was 
begun. In 194 A. Leslie Boughton was 
employed by the agency and in 1938 he 
purchased it. 

At present Mr. Boughton’s associates 
are William W. Lawson, his son-in-law, 
and H. E. Freeman, who is on leave of 
absence with the armed forces, sta- 
tioned in Hawaii. Mr. Freeman recently 
received an award for his entry in one 
of the contests running in the North 
America Fieldman, published by the 
North America. 

Mr. Boughton was born in Middle- 
town. He is active in civic affairs and 
is president of the Odd Fellows’ Build- 
ing Association; a member of Knights 
of Pythias; secretary of the Middle- 
town Board of Underwriters, and a 
member of the Chamber of Cemmerce. 





Knights of Columbus 


Offers Course for Brokers 
The New York chapter of the 
Knights of Columbus School, located at 
the Hotel Capitol, Fifty-first Street and 
Eighth Avenue, announces an insurance 
brokerage course for men and women 


desiring to qualify for the December 
examination by the New York Insur- 


ance Department for insurance broker's 
licenses. The course starts on Monday, 
September 11, and is composed of 
thirty-four three-hour sessions. Tuition 
for the course is $50. 

Chief lecturer will be William C. 
Jeffrey, vice president of Geo. L, Cut- 
ter, Inc. Other lecturers include James 
J. Davis, James W. Kennedy, Inc., 
agents; J. G. Romans, all-risks under- 
writer, Royal-Liverpool Group; Eugene 
Daly, Aetna Fire; R. Leslie Cizek, 
Parker & Co., and David Quinn, Cen- 
tral Surety. 





Philadelphia Society 


Course for Agents, Brokers 

The Insurance Society of Philadel- 
phia will conduct again this year the 
training course for agents and brokers 
who desire to take the qualification ex- 
aminations of the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department. Dr. Clyde M. Kahler, 
associate professor of insurance, Whar- 
ton School of Finance, Philadelphia, 
continues as director of the course. He 
and others will deliver the lectures, 
which are given on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 6 to 8 p. m. The course 
covers approximately fifteen weeks, 
Tuition is $25 for the entire course, $15 
for introductory and fire, $15 for in- 
introductory and _ casualty. Lectures 
start September 19. 
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New Jersey Women Are 
Selling Many War Bonds 


The Insurance Women of New Jer- 
sey have successfully concluded a spe- 
cial war bond campaign, turning in a 
total of $20,750 War Bond purchases. 
This sum is sufficient to purchase ten 
field ambulances. Mrs. Bertha E. Tom- 
son of the Schedule Rating Office had 
been appointed by President Dagmar 
Koed as chairman of the drive com- 
mittee. 

The Insurance Women also rendered 
signal service in the Fifth War Loan, 
selling a total of $332,025 in bonds. Mrs. 
Tomson, who was chairman of the 
women’s Fifth War Loan campaign 
group, individually sold $23,000 in Fifth 
War Loan “E” bonds, and has_ been 
cited by the Fire Insurance Division as 
having reached the highest total sales 
of any one person associated with the 
fire insurance groups in the campaign. 
She is supervisor of the checking de! 
partment at the Rating Office. 


Warfield-Dorsey Agency 


Marks 50th Anniversary 


The Warfield-Dorsey Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, of which Richard P. Dorsey is 
president and Guy T. Warfield, Jr., vice 
president celebrated its fiftfieth anni- 
versary on September 3. The business 
was started under the name of Edward 
E. Steiner & Co. It was incorporated 
in 1914 under the name of the Edward 
E. Steiner Corporation and ten years 
later became the Warfield-Dorsey Co., 
Inc. 


MICH. AGENTS MEET SEPT. 8 


Plans are completed for the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents, to be held at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, September 
8, according to the association president, 
Arno R. Schorer, Kalamazoo, and tlic 
secretary-manager, Waldo O, Hilde- 
brand, Lansing, who have been working 
on arrangements. 

S. Senator Homer Ferguson has 
tentatively accepted the associatior s 
invitation to address the luncheon s¢ 
sion as the main speaker of the do 
George Carter, president of the Detroit 
Insurance Agency and long- time chair- 
man of the association’s conferen 
committee, will report on recent impor- 
tant meetings in Chicago with compa: 
executives. 


QUEENS COUNTY MEETING 
The Queens County Brokers aii 
Agents Association, Inc., will hold « 
meeting at noon on Friday, Septem 
8, at Steinway Lodge, 1834 Steinw 
Street, Long Island City. 


CONCORDIA NAMES GOLUB 
The Concordia Fire of the Loyali 
Group has appointed the Golub Agenc:. 
123 William Street, New York Cit». 
as metropolitan and general agent fcr 

suburban New York. 
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Ae looked death square tu the face! 


What does he think of the Red Cross? He could tell us 


plenty of what that organization has done for him. At best, 
it wasn’t any fun for him over there. No days off, no relax- 
ation—just going on and on—cold, dirty and damp— 
tired and hungry. Suddenly, out of nowhere, up would pop 
a Red Cross clubmobile bringing hot coffee and dough- 
nuts, personal supplies and a touch of home to 


him and other American troops in the mudholes. 


That particular night, when he was wounded, he knew 
that he looked death square in the face—you can feel 
those things. But the blessed blood plasma eventually 
brought him back. And during his convalescence Red 
Cross workers made his life more cheerful by writing 
his letters for him, providing recreation, and by easing 

the worry over his personal problems. The Red 


Cross? It’s the symbol of life in the midst of death. 


This is the seventh of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Complete Text of Commissioners’ 
Suggestions for Federal Legislation 


The executive committee of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
last week in ‘St. Lows unammously approved an amended report by a sub-committee 
on Federal legislation proposing joint action by state officials and the insurance industry 
in urging Congress to enact legislation strengthening ‘state supervision of imsurance. 
The full text of this important report follows: 


The history of state regulation in the 
United States began early in the nine- 
teenth century when the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts passed a statute re- 
quiring insurers to file statements of 
their condition with the legislature. 
Gradually the scope of regulatory legis- 
lation expanded in this and other states. 
In 1851 New Hampshire became the first 
state to create an insurance department. 

In 1868 exclusive state regulation was 
sustained by the Supreme Court in the 
famous case of Pau! v. Virginia (8 Wall 
168). The court held that insurance was 
not commerce and sustained the provi- 
sions of the statute of Virginia which 
gave rise to the litigation. The Paul 
case became a landmark in the insur- 
ance field and for seventy-five years was 
the law of the land, its principle being 
cited and reaffirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court no less than 
twenty-two different times. 

Section 8 of Article 1 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides 
that, “The Congress shall have power 
* * * to regulate Commerce with for- 
eign Nations and among the several 
states and with the Indian Tribes.” The 
Tenth Amendment to the Constitution 
provides, that, “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

Growth of State Regulation 

In view of the principle laid down in 
the Paul case, regulation of the insur- 
ance business by the several states de- 
veloped progressively throughout the 
years. Every state in the Union, the 
District of Columbia, and even the Ter- 
ritories, has a division or a department 
devoted to insurance regulation. Unlike 
some fields of business activity in which 
there was concurrent regulation by both 
the Federal Government and the states, 
regulation of the insurance business 
throughout the period under review was 
conducted exclusively by the states. 

This system was of great benefit to 
the public. The insurance business is es- 
sentially a financial institution in which 
the maintenance of stability is of prime 
importance. It was long recognized that 
its regulation should be as stable as the 
business itself and the decisions of the 
various state regulatory were character- 
ized by a certainty which enabled the 
business to make long-range plans and 
commitments which are so essential to 
it, the policyholders and the public alike. 

All this did not come to pass by mere 
happen-stance. From time to time efforts 
were made to federalize the regulation 
of the business, 

In 1866 a bili was introduced in the 
House providing for the creation of a 
national bureau of insurance as a sub- 
ordinate part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, The bill was not passed. (H. R. 
738, 39th Cong., Ist Sess., June 29, 1866.) 

In 1868 a bill was introduced in the 
Senate proposing a national bureau of 
insurance. The bill was not passed. 
een Bill 299, 40th Cong., 2nd Sess.) 

In 1892 a bill was introduced in the 
House to create the office of Commis- 
sioner of Insurance. The bill was never 
reported out of committee. (H. R. 9629, 
52nd Cong., Ist Sess.) 

In 1897 a bill was introduced in the 
Senate to declare that insurance com- 
panies operating outside of the states of 
their incorporation were to be deemed 
engaged in interstate commerce, The 
bill was never reported out of com- 
mittee. (Senate Bill 2736, 55th Cong., 
2nd Sess.) 

In December, 1904, President Theodore 
Roosevelt, in his message to Congress, 


suggested that careful consideration be 
given to whether the constitutional 
powers of Congress with respect to 
commerce extended to transactions in 
insurance, 

Shortly thereafter a bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Dryden 
to establish a Bureau of Insurance in 
the then recently created Department of 
Commerce and Labor. The bill died in 
committee. (Senate Bill 7277, 58th Cong., 


3rd Sess.) E ; 
Again in 1905 President Theodore 
Roosevelt, in his message to Congress, 


discussed the question of regulating in- 

terstate insurance transaction, Consid- 

eration of this portion of his message 

was referred to the Committee on the 

Judiciary of the House and the Senate. 
House View in 1905 

The report of the House Judiciary 
Committee, in recommending no action, 
stated: 

“The question as to the power of Congress 
to regulate and control insurance corporations 
created by the States has been squarely and 
fully presented to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the court has many times 
held that insurance is not commerce, and that 
Congress has no power to regulate insurance 
corporations or their business. The views of 
the Supreme Court have practically met the 
a proval of the bar and business men of the 
United States as being in accordance with law 
and common sense (p. 29 


“If there was any doubt upon, the subject, 
it has been dispelled by the argument made for 
Federal control. All at once it is voiced through- 
out the nation that a way out of the difficulty 
has been discovered, and the happy thought is 
suggested that Congress can declare insurance 
to be commerce; and that on account of the 
great interests involved the Supreme Court will 
reverse itself and law of the nation and hold 
the legislation constitutional, The suggestion is 
not very complimentary to the Supreme Court 
that, on account of great interests involved, 
that tribunal would reverse its decisions for a 
wipe out and destroy the 


century, absolutely 
police powers of the States that have so many 
times been upheld by that court” (p. 18), 
(H. R. Rep. No. 2491, 59th Cong., Ist Sess., 
M-rch 23, 1906.) 


The Senate Committee on the Judiciary made 
a similar recommendation, (Sen, Rep. No. 4406, 
59th Cong., 1st Sess., 1906.) 

In 1914 and 1915 resolutions were in- 
troduced in both the House and the 
Senate proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution to the effect that “the Con- 
gress shall have the power to regulate 
the business or commerce of insurance 
throughout the United States and its 
territories or possessions.” The resolu- 
tions were submitted to the Committees 
on the Judiciary of both the House and 
the Senate. No report was made on the 


resolutions by either committee. (S. J. 
Res. 103, 63rd Cong., 2nd Sess.; H. J. 
Res. 194, 63rd Cong., 2nd Sess.; S. J. 


Res. 58th, 64th Cong., Ist Sess.) 

In 1933 Senator Robinson of Indiana 
introduced a resolution calling for an 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
Congress the power to “regulate the 
business or commerce of insurance 
throughout the United States and all 
territories subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof.” The resolution died in com- 
mittee. (S. J. Res. 51, 73rd Cong., Ist 


Sess.) ; 
The foregoing history of Congres- 
sional refusal to enter the insurance 


regulatory field, together with a long 
list of judicial decisions, to which refer- 
ence has been made, all combined to 
encourage and accelerate the develop- 
ment of the system of state regulation. 
But that is not all. Not only did the 
states rely upon this long and consis- 
tent series of Judicial and Congressional 
precedents but so did the business itself. 
As a result a great institution grew 
and flourished. 
Growth of Insurance 

The insurance business has been alert 
to keep abreast with the ever-changing 
and expanding developments of Ameri- 


can social and economic life. As Ameri- 
can industry increased in size and com- 
plexity the insurance business. did 
likewise. Some idea of the complexity 
of the business may be gleaned from 
the fact that the Insurance Law of the 
State of New York makes provision for 
twenty-two major kinds of insurance; 
namely, life, annuity, accident and 
health, fire, miscellaneous property, 
water damage, burglary and theft, glass, 
boiler and machinery, elevator, animal, 
collision, personal injury liability, prop- 
erty damage liability, workmen’s com- 
pensation, fidelity and surety, credit, 
title, motor vehicle and aircraft, marine, 
marine protection and indemnity, and 
insurance of life of property. 

This list is by no means all-inclusive. 
Each of these major kinds of insurance 
embraces a wide variety of coverages, 
in some instances running into hundreds, 
All of this development has of necessity 
been based upon affirmative state regu- 
lation and the inapplicability of existing 


Federal statutes such as the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, the Robinson- 
Patman Act and the Sherman and 


Clayton Acts. 


Effect of the Decision of the Supreme 
Court in the SEUA Case 


One June 5, 1944, the United States 
Supreme Court handed down its deci- 
sion in the South-Eastern Underwriters 
case. This decision completely reversed 
the fundamental basis underlying state 
regulation of the business by holding 
that insurance was commerce. 

One of the immediate effects of this 
decision was to make apnlicable to the 
insurance business a series of Federal 
acts which will be, in many instances, 
in direct conflict with the provisions of 
state laws. 

Another effect, and one equally mis- 
chievous, was to subject state regula- 
tion and the business to a long line of 
judicial decisions interpreting the com- 
merce clause of the Federal Constitution 
and other Federal regulatory acts en- 
acted pursuant thereto. The practical 
effect of this may be to impair in some 
respects the well-established regulation 
by the states and the conduct of the 
business itself. To substitute a case-by- 
case determination of vital problems for 
orderly regulation and management can 
scarcely be regarded as a progressive 
step. Moreover, companies, boards, of- 
ficers and employes relying upon what 
they regarded as the established law or 
the land, may have become overnight 
subject to criminal liability—all in the 
absence of an act of Congress specifically 
regulating the insurance business. 

In directing attention above to some 
of the major consequences of the deci- 
sion, the sub-committee’s intention is to 
emphasize the importance of the situ- 
ation now confronting the states and 
the industry alike, It is not to say that 
they constitute the only effects. As a 
matter of fact, the sub-committee also 
found that a number of other unfavor- 
able developments have occurred. By 
this we do not mean the routine read- 
justment problems flowing from the or- 
dinary court decision; we mean prob- 
lems jeopardizing the effectiveness of 
some of the regulatory functions of the 
states 
sources of state revenue. The problems 
created for the insurance industry are 
equally grave. Those familiar with the 
industry who predicted endless litigation 
have already seen their fears in this 
respect begin to materialize. These and 
kindred developments cannot but cause 
concern to those state officials entrusted 
with the responsibility of administering 
and enforcing state insurance laws. They 
know that in the final analysis the in- 
surance-buying public and the public at 
large will be affected adversely thereby. 

It must be apparent to all thinking 
people that this uncertain and intoler- 
able state of affairs cannot be allowed 
to continue. 


Procedure and Activities of the 
Sub-Committee 


This sub-committee on Federal legis- 
lation was appointed by the executive 
comm'ttee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners on October 


and potentially affecting vital. 


7, 1943. It was directed to function as 
a fact-finding body in connection with 
existing and proposed Federal legisla- 
tion. Logically, when the decision in the 
South-Eastern Underwriters case was 
made, the sub-committee’s efforts be- 
came more intensified. Consequently, 
pursuant to a resolution adopted at the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners held at Chi- 
cago in June of this year, it undertook 
the task of making specific recommen- 
dations to the executive committee of 
the association not later than September 
1 of this year. 

Notices of this meeting were widely 
publicized. All interested persons were 
invited to appear. Requests were made 
for the submission of memoranda and 
briefs so that the sub-committee would 
have the benefit of any technical re- 
search made into this problem by 
others. These were supplemented by 
public and private hearings at whic: 
interested parties expressed their views 
orally. In addition to these sources of 
information, the various members of the 
sub-committee, representing a geograph- 
ical cross-section of the country, each 
one the chief administrator of the in- 
surance department in his own state, 
had available to them the facilities and 
background of their respective insurance 


(Continued on Page 38) 
AERO UNDERWRITERS CHANGES 


Regional and Branch Managers Named 
at Kansas City and Chicago; 
Jules B. Guinotte Advanced 


George L. Lloyd, manager of Aero 
Insurance Underwriters, announces com- 
pletion of the next step in a long-range 
plan for the development and servicing 
of aircraft risks which commenced in 
1930 when the first branch office was 
opened in Kansas City under the di- 
rection of Jules B. Guinotte. Shortly 
after a branch office was established in 
Los Angeles under Ariel C. Harris. 

Continuing toward this objective Aero 
Insurance Underwriters have established 
field offices countrywide. Mr. Guinotte 
is now being appointed regional man- 
ager for the Western states presently 
served by the offices in Chicago, Kansas 
City and Dallas. Mr. Guinotte will re- 
tain his headquarters in Kansas City. 
Each branch and service office will con- 
tinue to be a complete entity under the 
control of its local manager. 

James F. Conner, recently branch 
manager at Chicago, having requested 
a transfer to field work, will have head- 
quarters with Mr. Guinotte at Kansas 
City and assist him in the capacity of 
field underwriter in the region. In the 
Chicago territory Gilbert D. Holcomb, 
Jr., formerly assistant manager, has now 
been appointed branch manager, and 
J. J. Mitchell, formerly office manager, 
becomes assistant manager to Mr. Hol- 
comb. 

Mr. Guinotte has long been well 
known to the aviation industry and the 
insurance field throughout the Middle 
West. Mr. Holcomb and Mr. Mitchell, 
both of whom are qualified pilots, have 
a background of over eight years of in- 
surance training in addition to the ex- 
perience they have had since becoming 
associated with Aero Insurance Under- 
writers. 


Lieut. F. J. Marra Awarded 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


First Lieutenant Franklin J. Marra of 
the Army Air Force has been decorated 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross. H« 
was formerly in the New York Cit; 
office of the American of Newark and 
entered the service in January, 1941 
The citation accompanying the medal 
award reads as follows: 

“For extraordinary achievement while 
serving as a pilot of a B-17 Flying For 
tress On a number of combat miss‘on 
over Germany and German occupied 
countries, Displaying great courage ani 
skill Lieutenant Marra has material 
aided in the successful completion of 
each of these missions.” 

ut. Marra has also been awarded th: 
Air Medal and three Oak Leaf Clusters. 
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SEUA Files 
(Continued 


inconsistent with that upon which this 
decision was based. 

“On June 1, 1944, after a study ex- 
tending for more than a year, Congress 
enacted a rating law for the District of 
Columbia (Public Law 327, 58 Stat. 224). 
That law provides that all fire insurance 
companies authorized to do business in 
the District of Columbia shall organize 
a rating bureau for the purpose of ad- 
ministering rates, of which all companies 
must be members. 

“Fire insurance companies may not 
deviate from such rates, unless they file 
with the rating bureau and with the 
Superintendent of Insurance, the devia- 
tion applied for and secure the approval 
of the Superintendent. 

“Congress has thus 
fundamental necessity for concerted ac- 
tion and uniformity in the insurance 
business, in contrast to the unrestricted 
competition demanded by the Sherman 
Act. In view of the affirmative evidence 
that Congress believes the Sherman Act 
to be incompatible with the proper regu- 
lation of insurance in the District of 
Columbia, it cannot reasonably be sup- 
posed that Congress nevertheless in- 
tended the Sherman Act to be applicable 
in the forty-eight states.” 

Urges Judicial Restraint 

Under argument No. 2 the petition 
cites the case of Helvering v. Griffiths 
as reason for the court refraining from 
invalidating “the constitutional doctrine 
of seventy-five ycars’ standing that in- 


recognized the 
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PAVE THE PATH 


OF INVASION 


VERYWHERE our armed forces are 
smashing the enemy back in the 
new aggressive war of INVASION. 

They are your sons, husband, broth- 
ers, sweetheart, father, relatives and 
friends. They ask only one thing—that 
you back them up ALL THE WAY. 

With Victory coming nearer, you must 
not fail our boys—your soldier, sailor or 
marine. You're not asked to give a cent 
—only to put every dollar you can scrape 
up into the world’s safest investment— 


War Bonds. 

Take it out of income, take it out of 
idle and accumulated funds. Start 
“scratching gravel” now! 
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Petition for Rehearing 
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surance is not commerce on the basis of 
which all insurance has been conducted 
and regulated. 

“Petitioners now wish to urge upon 
the court that, even assuming the inten- 
tion of Congress as shown by the legis- 
lative history of the Sherman Act to be 
equivocal, the principle of judicial re- 
straint with respect to the retention of 
well-established constitutional doctrines, 
enunciated in Helvering v. Griffiths, 
should not be departed from in a case 
of this character. 

(1) In Helvering v. Griffiths this 
court declined to overrule its previous 
decision in Eisner v.. Macomber, 252 U. 
S. 189 (1920). It took the position that 
the scope of the Sixteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution should not be re- 
defined by the court in the absence of 
a clear showing that Congress intended 
to tax the multitude of transactions that 
had taken place upon the theory, ex- 
pressed in the older decision, that stock 
dividends were not income. The basis 
of the decision in Helvering v. Griffiths 
was not, as indicated in the opinion of 
the court in this case, that Congress 
had expressed a clear and unequivocal 
desire to legislate only within the area 
previously declared by this court to be 
within the federal power. Instead, the 
basis of the decision in Helvering v. 
Griffiths was that Congress had not 
c'early and unequivocally demonstrated 
an affirmative intention to go beyond 
the ruling of Eisner v. Macomber and 
to extend the scope of the Revenue 
Act so as to tax stock dividends as in- 
come in all situations. 

“The Congressional enactment in 
question in Helvering v. Griffiths stated 
that: ‘A distribution made by a corpo- 
ration to its shareholders in its stock 
or in rights to acquire its stock shall 
not be treated as a dividend to the ex- 
tent that it does not constitute income 
to the shareholder within the meaning 
of the Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution.’ The parallel to the pres- 
ent case could scarcely be more precise. 
While the opinion of the court in this 
case rejects what petitioners regard as 
clear evidence that Congress intended 
to exclude insurance from the defini- 
tion of commerce as used in the Sher- 
man Act, it goes no further than to say 
that Congress must have intended the 
scope of the Sherman Act to be as 
broad as its constitutional power.” 


Power of Congress Should Be Defined 

The petition points out that upon a 
rehearing of this case “the court could 
declare the power of Congress to regu- 
late the business of insurance, without 
holding that the Sherman Act should 
be extended to insurance. The court 
would thus leave to Congress the deci- 
sion as to the functions it wishes to 
assume with respect to insurance. * * * 
There is no reason to believe that Con- 
gress would disregard the experience of 
the states. Indeed, Congress has already 
indicated its belief that the public in- 
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terest with respect to insurance would 
not be served under the anti-trust laws 
by the enactment of the District ot 
Columbia rating law.” 

As to the confusion resulting from the 
Supreme Court decision as to Federal 
and state powers of insurance regula- 
tion the petition says in part: 

“On June 28, 1944, the District Court 
of Idaho, Northern Division, in Ware 
v. Travelers Insurance Co. (No. 1562, 
not yet reported) struck down the 
resident agent law of Idaho as repug- 
nant to the Fourteenth Amendment and 
also as an undue burden on interstate 
commerce in the face of the decision in 
1940 by this court in Osborn, et al. v. 
Ozlin et al. 310 U. S. 53, holding a 
similar law of Virginia to be constitu- 
tional. 

“This District Court decision is illus- 
trative of the confusion which is bound 
to ensue while state regulatory meas- 
ures are tested one by one. Neither the 
states nor the industry can know what 
they must do, may do, or may not do. 
The Government itself conceded that 
the application of the Sherman Act to 
the business of insurance would nullify 
the laws of five states, might nullify 
the laws of eleven more states, and 
that the laws of five other states 
‘might’ nevertheless be sustained (Gov- 
ernment brief, p. 130). The opinion of 
the court states only that the argu- 
ment with respect to the invalidation of 
state laws is regarded as exaggerated. 

“Until it is definitively decided which 
state statutes will stand, if any, and 
which will not, many basic problems of 
vital importance are unresolved. State 
regulation to which the business of fire 
insurance has been conformed for many 
vears reflects the firm conviction of 
levislative bodies and administrative 
officers gained through exverience. in- 
vestigation and study that concerted ac- 
tion by: insurers is essential to the 
n-oner conduct of the business and to 
the protection of the assureds. The de- 
cision raises grave doubts as to whether 
insurets mav continue to use the corm- 
bined experience of the industry for 
computing proper rates, whether they 
cn continue to use rating bureaus 
where comelled or permitted to do so 
by state law, whether they can con- 
tinue to enter into reinsurance agrec- 
ments where the nremium rate to be 
charged and shared must be known in 
advance, and whether there must be as 
many forms of insurance policies as 
there are insurers.” 


Majority of Court Should Decide 


The final argument of the petitioners 
is that a majority of the court should 
rule on a case of this importance. It is 
pointed out that no other decision has 
been found in which a previous holding 
of the court has been overruled by less 
than a majority of whole court. Con- 
tinuing, the petition says: 

“The effect of the opinion of the 
court in this case is also to decide a 
constitutional issue by less than a ma- 
jority of the whole court. While the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Jackson would 
support the future action of Congress 
in regulating insurance under the com- 
merce power, it would not at this time 
either overrule the Paul v. Virginia line 
of cases nor disrupt the constitutional 
fiction that the business of insurance, 
while affecting commerce, is not com- 
merce. 

“Until the October Term, 1943, this 
court has followed the practice insti- 
tuted by Chief Justice Marshall in 1834, 
that a case involving a constitutional 
question will not be decided unless a 
majority of the whole court concurs, ex- 
cept in cases of absolute necessity. 

“At that time the Supreme Court con- 
sisted of seven Justices and the opinion 
of Chief Justice Marshall in both cases 
reads as follows: 

“‘The practice of this court is, not 
(except in cases of absolute necessity) 
to deliver any judgment in cases where 
constitutional questions are involved, 
unless four judges .concur in opinion, 
thus making the decision that of a ma- 
jority of the whole court. In the pres- 
ent cases, four judges do not concur in 


STUDY BALTIMORE INSURANCE 





Municipal Insurance Being Consider< 
by Two Committees Which Are to 
Make Suggestions for Changes 
Municipal insurance carried by { 
city of Baltimore is now being co: 
sidered by two special committees x 
pointed by municipal officials. TT) 
committees are to make recommend 
tions in regard to proposed changes 

the handling of the risks. 

Five insurance men, leaders in thei; 

fields, have been appointed to look ini, 
the methods by which the municipal fire 
insurance is handled and make recoui- 
mendations in regard to a revision of 
these methods. Its members are Charles 
H. Roloson, Jr., president of the Central 
Insurance Co. of Baltimore; Harry F, 
Ogden, president of the Fidelity & 
Guaranty Fire; Presley D. Brown, of 
Poor, Bowen, Bartlett & Kennedy, Inc., 
and past president of the Maryland 
Association of Insurance Agents; Guy 
T. Warfield, Jr., of the Warfield-Dor- 
sey agency, and Jacob Gross, Jr., of 
Post, Gross, Cunningham & Coale, Inc, 
The committee was appointed by How- 
ard E. Crook, city comptroller. 
_ The possibility of the city self-insur- 
ing all its property is the subject the 
second committee, appointed by Mayor 
Theodore R. McKeldin, will consider and 
on which it will make a report. Those 
serving on this group are Roy Barton 
White, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad; Hamilton C. Davis, of ‘ 
the F. A. Davis Co.; Charles Francis 
Stein, attorney; Dr. I. Winslow, 
president of the Citizens’ League of 
Baltimore; Philip Hamburger, a business 
counselor, and Paul L. Holland, chief 
engineer of the Maryland Public Ser- 
vice Commission and president of the 
Maryland Section of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. 

Of. the $69,000,000 in fire insurance 
carried by the municipality, $48,000,000 
is covered by a municipal insurance 
fund. The remaining $21,000,000 is car- 
ried by various fire insurance com- 
panies, 





Companies and Agents ia 
Canada Not in Agreement 


Unofficial reports are to the effect 
that attempts of the Canadian Under- 
writers Association to lessen the breech 
that exists between the tariff compan- 
ies and the agents in Canada have not 
borne the fruits expected. It is reliably 
reported that the agency registration 
plan, which was conceived by the tariff 
companies more than two years ago, 
has proved a failure due to the lack of 
response on the part of agents and 
agencies. This information has been di- 
vulged by sources closely associated 
with agents’ affairs. 

The agency registration plan was a 
scheme to win agents over to the 
tariff companies within limited spaces of 
time. It was intimated that unless 
agents co-operated and gradually turned 
upwards of 75% of their business to 
tariff companies, then certain benefits 
made available through companies as- 
sociated with the CUA would not be 
forthcoming. Despite this, however, the 
non-tariffs are reported to be securing 
just as much business as before. 

E, J. Kay, retiring president of tie 
Dominion Board of Insurance Under- 
writers, said at the board’s recent mect- 
ing that agreement and cooperation w:s 
necessary if associations are to continue 
to exist. 


TO HONOR GERARD P. SIMONE 

The Queens County Brokers aid 
Agents Assocaition, Inc., is planning 4 
testimonial dinner to Gerard P. Simoie, 
retiring president, to be held on Thu's- 
day, October 5 








opinion as to the constitutional qu 
tions which have been argued. Tie 
court therefore directs these cases '0 
be re-argued at the next term, under 
the expectation that a larger number ©! 
the judges may then be present.’” 
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HOW TO LOSE 
MONEY IN A HURRY 


Bill Watson had an experience you 

wouldn’t want! It was with an old 
fellow who did odd jobs—like cutting 
grass, trimming shrubbery and digging 
flower beds. 





It wasn’t. Somebody told the old 

man he had a suit for damages . . . 
he collected . . . and plenty. Bill had 
to mortgage his home and sacrifice most 
of his lifetime savings to pay that judg- 
ment. You’ve guessed it. Bill didn’t 
have that kind of insurance, 


y. Then it happened. Apparently, 
there was an unnoticed loose step 
on the stepladder. Anyway, the gardener 
tumbled from the ladder while trimming 
the top of a hedge. 






Bill did everything a good citizen 

would do. Took the old man to the 
hospital, paid all the doctors’ and nurses’ 
bills. He thought that was the end of 
the matter. 


$10 a Year Would Have Saved Bill’s Worries 


YES ... for only $10 a year, Bill could 
have protected himself against that 
loss—just as you, too, can protect 
yourself and your family up to 
$10,000 against damage suit claims 
which might cause you to los® your 
home or your savings. 


Why take chances? Ask any insurance 
Agent or Broker to tell you about 
North America’s New $10,000Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability Policy — the big- 
gest $10 worth of protection you can buy. 
He will also tell you, without obligation, 


how to protect what you have against: 


1. Damage to your home, your car, or 
other personal property. 





2. Claims for injuries to other persons 
or damage to their property. 


3. Loss of income through personal ac- 
cidents—on land, in the air, or at sea. 


Call in your local Agent or Broker. Talk 
with him about North America protec- 
tion. He charges you nothing for advice, 
nothing for his time. Yet, he may save 
you money and trouble. 
x « * 

Insurance Company of North America, founded 
1792, oldest stock fire and marine insurance 
company in the country, heads the group of 
North America Companies which write practi- 
cally all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, 
and Casualty Insurance through your own Agens 
or Broker. North America Agents are listed in 
local Classified Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @ ‘NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY @ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF GALTIMORE 
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BALTIMORE RATES REDUCED 


Dwellings, Apestennnns and Garages, 
Some Other Classes Get Cuts 
of 12% to 16% 

Lawrence E. Ensor, Maryland Insur- 
ance Commissioner, after 
with officials and members of the Asso- 
ciation of Fire Underwriters of Balti- 
more City and certain representatives of 
the mutual insurance interests, has 
announced a reduction in rates rang- 
ing from 121%4% to 16%. It is applicable 
to the following business 
under jurisdiction; dwellings, 
apartment houses without stores (non- 
fireproof), private auto garages, board- 
ing houses with not over twenty sleep- 
seasonal dwellings and pri- 


consultation 


classes of 
their 


ing rooms, 
vate outbuildings. 

This reduction in rates will apply on 
new policies and renewals written on 
and after July 1 of this year; however, 
the new rates are effective as of Sep- 
tember 1. 

In addition to this, the insurance offi- 
cial said that the new much-talked-of 
broad form coverage on policies cover- 
ing buildings and contents has been ap- 
proved and he considers the advantages 
of this new broad form “the most 
drastic improvement in insurance on 
the above classes that has come about 
in the history of fire insurance.” 
“The savings to policyholders,’ Com- 
missioner said in making his announce- 
ment, “will reach hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars over a 
period of years and the advantages to 
be derived from the application of the 
new form will add material additional 
savings in the net cost of insurance to 
many property owners.” 


undoubtedly 














American Auto Fire 


Opens Inland Marine Dept. 


The American Automobile Fire of St. 
Louis has opened an inland marine de- 
partment under the direction of H. G. 
Kates, vice president of the affiliated 
Associated Fire & Marine. He_ has 
moved from San Francisco to St. Louis 
and will directly supervise operations of 
the Associated Fire in central and 
western territories, as well as the in- 
land marine department of the American 
Automobile Fire for all territories. 

The department will specialize in 
writing of the personal property floater 
and will also provide the usual forms 
of jewelry and fur floater, personal 
effects floater and scheduled property 
floater. 





MD. AGENTS MEET NOV. 16 


The annual meeting of the Maryland 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held at the Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, 
on Thursday, November 16. Business 
sessions, including the filing of reports 
by the officers and committee chairmen 
and the election of officers, will be held 
during the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. The convention will end with a 
banquet at night. 


MO. AGENTS TO MEET OCT. 6 


The annual meeting of the Missouri 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held at the Governor Hotel, Jefferson 
City, on October 6, George D. Clayton 
of Hannibal, president of the organiza- 
tion, has announced. Edward L. Scheu- 
fler, superintendent of insurance and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, has been invited to 
speak. The association’s executive com- 
mittee will hold a session the evening 
of October 5. W. J. Welsh of Mann, 
Barnum, Kerdolff & Welsh, Kansas City, 
Mo., is chairman. 


“YOUR INSURANCE AGENT” 


NAIA Booklet Designed to Tell the 
Story of the Local Agent to 
the General Public 

Proof of the transition of the public 
relations program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance, Agents from inter- 
nal to external activities was evidenced 
last week with the release of the new 
pamphlet, “Your Insurance Agent— 
What He Is—What He Does—How He 
Serves You.” This sixteen-page book- 
let is designed to tell the story of the 
local agent to the general public. The 
underlying theme of the booklet is 
stated under the heading, “Your Insur- 
ance Agent”: 

“The man who sells and services fire 
and casualty insurance is quite prob- 
ably your neighbor. You may buy forms 
of protection, including life insurance, 
through him, but his primary business 
is property and liability insurance. You 
know him socially. He is.a member of 
civic committees on which you serve, 

“His business, like most businesses ex- 
ists solely because it is useful—useful 
to you and your community. This book- 
let sketches the story of that usefulness 
and what it means to you.” 

Fred A. Moreton, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, president of the National Asso- 
ciation, in commenting on the booklet, 
said, “This is one of the first promo- 
tional pieces ever produced that ex- 
clusively describes and sells the agent’s 
services to the public. It fills a long- 
felt need. Comments on the advance 
copies were so favorabe and enthusi- 
astic that I anticipate a very wide dis- 
tribution, and feel confident that it will 
become one of the key pieces in our 
public rélations program, Wide dis- 
tribution is good public relations for the 
agent, his local, state and rational as- 
sociation. I urge every agent to make 





full use of it by enclosing a copy wit! 
‘his letters, notices and bills to customer 
and prospects.” 

Under nine headings the services . 
the agent are told. Beginning wit) 
“He is an Independent Businessman,” 
carries on to relate the agent’s “Pro 
fessional Responsibilities” revealing that 
“The services he renders are bound wu: 
closely with the personal fortunes ani! 
well-being of his clients. He is a pe: 
sonal advisor as well as a student o/ 
insurance. The peace of mind of house 
holders, farmers, merchants and manu 
facturers largely depends on his com- 
petence. Your insurance agent is 
developing constantly higher profession 
al standards for his business. His Na 
tional Association provides educ: tional 
and training programs which are in op 
eration throughout the country.” 


Continuing, the booklet covers sucl 
subjects as “He Surveys and Analyzes 
Your Protection Needs,” “He provides 
Tailor-Made Insurance Protection,” 
“His Job Means Service as Well as Sell- 
ing,” “He Helps Prevent Losses,” “He 
Helps You When a Loss Occurs” and 
“He is a Good Citizen.” 

The booklet fits in a small envelope 
It is printed in two colors and the text 
is enlivened through the judicious use 
of “spot” illustrations. A copy of the 
pamphlet is being mailed to each mem- 
ber of the association. It is expected 
that a large demand for additional 
copies will be received from the mem 
bers for distribution to their customers 
and the general public. 





R. L. NEILSON ENTERS NAVY 

Special Agent Richard L. Neilson of the 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group inland marine 
office at Philadelphia has been commis- 
sioned as an ensign in the United States 
Naval Reserve. His inland marine duties 
are being taken over by State Agent Frank 
W. Marsh and Special Agent George I.. 
Lusk, Jr. 
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“WE HOLD that we best serve the American Insuring Public by serving them through 
Agents and Brokers. WE AFFIRM that local Agents and Brokers, by training and ex- 
perience and because of nearby location and knowledge of local conditions, are the most 
logically qualified members of the ‘Insurance Industry to efficiently and economically 
act as local insurance representatives and advisors to the public and business world. 
WE RECOGNIZE that in order to serve their clients well, the Agents and Brokers through 
whom we obtain our business must be well served by us.” 
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In an action on a fire policy by a 
mortgagee the New York Appellate Di- 
vision holds that the mortgagee is bound 
hy an appraisal and award although the 
ypraisers have been appointed by the 
insurance company and the owner with- 
out notice to or the consent of the 
mortgagee. 

The courts of the various states which 
nave passed upon the question, and the 
authorities on insurance are divided on 
the point. The New York Court 
adopted the rule as stated by the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court in 
Drezon v. Automobile Ins. Co., 265 
Massfl 440, 164 N. E. 383, as being the 
correct rule in such cases, where no 
fraud is claimed by the mortgagee. 

As an instance of contrary holdings 
the Appellate Division cited Denver 
Falls Building & Loan Ass’n v. Alle- 
mania Fire Ins. Co., 305 Pa. 290, 157 A. 
616, where it was held that the mort- 
gagee, under a _ standard mortgagee 
clause, was not bound by an appraisal 
and an award made without its knowl- 
edge or consent. 

The corporation selected by the in- 
sured as appraiser was not a competent 
appraiser, since the power of acting as 
an appraiser cannot be conferred on a 
corporation even by consent. (Davis v. 
Rochester Can Co., 220 App. Div. 487, 
{89 230 Ne. ¥. S: 666, affirmed Mellon v 





hind Blue Goose eens 
Bunten for Grand Nest 


Two committees have been named by 
the Towa Pond of the Blue Goose to 
promote the candidacy of James H. 
Bunten, Iowa state agent for Fire As- 
sociation, as grand keeper of the golden 
voose egg at the 1945 meeting of the 
erand nest. Elmer Warner was named 
as chairman of the finance committee 
which also includes H. G. Zimmerman 
and Robert Benbow. Gene Rust was 
named as chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee which includes Robert Osier and 
Henry Haynes. 

Mr. Bunten was most loyal gander of 
the Towa Pond during 1940-41 and has 
attended the last four grand nest meet- 
ings. He has been in the Iowa field 
since 1918 when he traveled for the 
Continental, except four years spent in 
South Dakota. In addition to his Blue 
Goose activities he .has been equally 
active in the Iowa State Fire Preven- 
tion Association and Iowa Fire Under- 
writers Association, having held all the 
offices in the two organizations and is 
now president again of the Iowa State 
Fire Prevention Assoication. 





Los Angeles Exchange to 
Modernize Its By-Laws 


Members of the Insurance Exchange 
of Los Angeles, at a special meeting 
held August 30, by vote authorized 
President William H. Menn to appoint 
a special committee whose work will 
be to develop a completely new and 
streamlined set of by-laws for the ex- 
change. It was also decided that new 
articles of incorporation and charter be 
filed with the state, so that the name 
of the exchange could be made to read 
the Insurance Association of Los An- 
geles. This change of name had been 
approved by the governing committee 
recently and had been given the neces- 
‘ary written consent vote of the mem- 
ers 

NEW HAMPSHIRE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the New Hampshire Fire 
lave declared a regular dividend of 40 
cenis a share, payable October 2 to 
stockholders of record September 14. 


Mortgagee Need Not Be Notified of 
Appraiser Named by Fire Insured 


Rochester Can Co., 247, N. Y. 521, 161 
N. E, 166). 

The fact that the appraisal may be 
void does not destroy its potency as a 
defense if the defendant can prove on 
the trial that the award was for the 
full amount of the loss and damage ‘suf- 
fered and that payment of the amount 
awarded was duly tendered to the plain- 
tiff prior to the commencement of the 
action. 

Plaintiff’s motion to strike out the de- 
fendant’s affirmative defense was there- 
fore denied. 

Syracuse Sav. Bank v. Yorkshire Ins. 
Co., Ltd., 49 N. Y. S. 2d, 247, reversing 
44 N. Y. S, 2d, 81. 

When the case was in the lower court 
it was stated that this was the first 
time the question had been raised in 
New York. The point as to the cor- 
poration not being a competent ap- 
praiser was not brought up in the lower 
court, the County Court of Onondaga 
County. 

Davis v. Rochester Can Co., 221, N. 
Y. S., 669, savs that “both at common 
law and statute, a natural person may 
at the request of disputants, arbitrate 
their differences. Such a power cannot, 
even by consent, be conferred on a 
corporation, for it has no entity outside 
its appointed corporate powers and those 
necessarily incident thereto.” 





Atlanta Now Giving Three 


Courses in Insurance 

The Atlanta Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation is starting three courses in in- 
surance, according to R. G. Turner, 
president. The three courses are an 
introductory course of four lessons 
which began September 5, a course in 
general principles of insurance and 
stretyship, and inland marine insurance. 
The introductory course is designed 
to give employes in fire insurance offices 
in Atlanta an acquaintance with insur- 
ance terms, and the functions performed 


in these offices. P. H. Plant, Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia; E. M. Sea- 
brook, Commercial Union ; John H. Led- 
better, Hartford Fire, and Roy L. 
Graves, Crum & Forster, are lecturers 
for this course. : 

P. H. Plant, Fire Association of 


Philadelphia, is in charge of the general 
principles course which is the first 
course leading toward a fire diploma 


from Insurance Institute of America., 


The class begins September 19. 

John H. Dillard of Fireman’s Fund 
has arranged the course in inland mar- 
ine insurance and announces the open- 
ing date as September 21. All classes 
will be held at 5:30 p. m. in the Li- 
brary, 534 Hurt Building. 





Utah Agents Meet 


Resolutions opposing Federal regula- 
tion of insurance with resultant loss of 
revenue to states and favoring a re- 
quirement for state examinations for 
persons seeking licenses as insurance 
agents were adopted at the closing ses- 
sion of the two-day Utah Asociation 
of Insurance Agents convention at. Salt 


Lake City. 
Blackburn, Ogden, was 


William J. 
elected president, succeeding Ralph D. 


Callister. Mr. Blackburn, was vice 
president the past year. . 
Others elected are J. A. Ottenhei- 


mer, vice president; Arnold E. Bur- 
gener, state national director, and the 
following additional members of the ex- 
ecutive committee: Mr. Callister, Car- 
lyle C. Eubank, Ogden; Francis B. 
Goeltz; N. C. Hicks, Provo; Sherman 
t. Hunter, LaVon Payne, Provo; Karl 
I. Pace and Trace A, Turner, Ogden. 








Even under rationing neither public nor police 
would stand for a tailor outfitting a customer in coat 
and vest this month and promising the pants for “next 


month.” Public opinion demands full coverage for 
the average man at all times—no matter how photo- 
genic he may appear in shorts. 


Full coverage insurance-wise also is of prime 
importance today, especially in view of increased and 
increasing replacement costs due to war conditions. 
Building material costs alone have gone up 27% since 


1913 and 11% since 1941. Household goods and other 


contents costs likewise have advanced 25%, or more. 


You can do your policyholders a worthwhile 
service today by seeing that they have full coverage so 
that, when a loss occurs, they will not suffer financially 
from under-insurance. At the same time you help 
maintain your premium volume, current rate trends to 
the contrary. 


Our Advertising Department will gladly suggest 
ways and means of presenting these facts to your 
clients and prospects, and of selling them on full 
coverage. 
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Hail Insurance Loss Adjustments 
Conducted, on Scientific Basis 


In view of the large number of hail 
insurance losses in various parts of the 
country this year and last a recent ar- 
ticle on the science of hail adjusting, 
the Review of Cravens, 
Dargan & Co., insurance managers with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., is timely 
and interesting. Hail insurance on 
growing crops is written by relatively 
few companies but these insurers carry 
large lines. This article reveals the skill 
which is put into the adjustment of hail 
claims. The article follows in part: 

Hail insurance policies on growing 
crops insure against damage on a per- 
centage basis. That is, the actual per- 
centage of physical damage done to 
the crop by hail is determined and the 
insurance company pays that pe rcentage 
of the insurance. For convenience, in- 
surance is written by the acre. As an 
example of loss payments, if the farmer 
is carrying $10 per acre insurance and 
the percentage of physical damage is 
found to be 43, the insurance company 
pays $4.30 per acre damage, which is 
43% of $10. The crop may actually 
have been worth $20 an acre, and the 
monetary loss to the farmer have ac- 
tually been $8.60 an acre, but because 
he did not carry insurance equal to 
value he collects less than his actual 
monetary loss. 

Determining the 
cal damage is a highly 


published in 


percentage of physi- 
skilled occupa- 


tion, the person who performs that 
work being called a hail adjuster. After 
many years of adjusting, a few adjus- 
ters become so expert that they think 


they can walk through a field and de- 
termine pretty accurately what the 
damage is from the general appearance 
of the crop. 


Work Sheets Devised 


Even if the old-time butcher does ac- 
quire the ability to estimate weights ac- 
curately, the new butcher needs scales 
for a long time while he is acquiring 
the knack, and the fact that he uses 
scales does not in any manner detract 
from his usefulness as a purveyor of 
meat. 

To give “scales” to hail adjusters, to 
enable them to know what they are 
doing and to be able to prove to the 
farmer that the results are accurate, 
hail loss “work sheets” have been de- 
vised on which adjusters can record the 
data which they secure while survey- 
ing a damaged field. Different forms of 
work sheets are used for different 
classes of crops. On annuals, such as 
corn, cotton, wheat and tomatoes, dam- 
age to the plant means loss to the year’s 
harvest, and the work sheet has to make 
provision for damage to the plant as 
well as damage to its “fruit.” But on 
perennials, such as_ berries and tree 
fruit, the fruit is the only thing that is 
taken into consideration hecause the in- 
surance does not cover the vine or tree; 
therefore, a_ different kind of work 
sheet is necessary. 

The use of work sheets not only en- 
ables the adjuster to prove to the farmer 
that what he is doing is accurate 
and proper, but also enables adjusters 
to pass their knowledge and experience 
on to new men. This is essential be- 
cause experienced hail adjusters fre- 
quently move away, change occupations, 
or retire; furthermore, the hail business 
is getting bigger and bigger, and more 
adjusters are needed. Training of new 
adjusters is necessary every year in or- 
der to fill the vacancies. 


Scientists Have Been Asked to Help 
Companies writing hail insurance on 
crops have enlisted the aid of agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations 
in the interest of uniform and_scien- 
tifically accurate methods of adjust- 
ment. These colleges and experiment 
stations have made experiments on 
small grains such as wheat, oats and 
barley, and on corn—the crops which 


are most extensively insured. The ex- 
periments have determined the _ per- 
centage of loss to the yield or harvest 
of small grains and corn, brought about 
by physical damage to the plant at 
varying stages of growth. The written 
reports of the agronomists, with pic- 
tures and printed tables of the results, 
not only give the adjuster more confi- 


dence in his own findings, but they also 
increase the faith and trust of the 
farmer who is carrying the insurance 
and collecting for his loss. 

The lIowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Ames, Iowa, and the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, performed indepen- 
dent experiments on wheat and other 
small grains. In these experiments the 
effects of hail were imitated variously 
by whipping the grain, by breaking the 
stalks over laths, by beating the heads, 
and by shooting marbles through a 
blowgun. The data thus independently 
produced by the two, over a period of 
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There is a vital need for extra help on farms and in 
food-processing plants in many localities. To meet 


this need, to help save the greatest crops in history, 
your Government is organizing an official U. S. Crop Corps. 


Watch for local recruiting in your community. Be ready to 
volunteer for as much time as you can give. This is important 
work, patriotic work, war-winning work. (And, if you qualify 
for service in the Corps, you'll be paid prevailing rates.) 


__ ii CONTRIBUTED BY 
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several consecutive years, are remar!:- 
ably similar as to the effects on {:! 
yield of wheat and other small grain 
after being damaged mechanically 
various stages of growth. Because the 
artificial injuries were inflicted, on the 
various test rows, at intervals of ore 
week to ten days throughout the grovw- 
ing period, data were obtained on | 
effects of flag damage or boot bird 
(which produces curled heads), as we! 
as on the effects of broken stalks. On, 
interesting finding of the investigators 
is that so called “white heads” cannot 
be caused by hail. White heads conie 
mainly from frost, freeze, drouth, and 
insects. 


Results Carefully Checked 


The experimental results on = small 
grains and on corn were checked hy 
available fields on which hail had fallen, 
and the information secured through 
experiment was confirmed by the data 
from fields which had actually been 
damaged by hail. It should be empha- 
sized, too, that in each experiment 
the artifically damaged row was 
grown side by side with a check row 
which was left undamaged; rows injured 
experimentally grew in the same mois- 
ture conditions, the same soil, the same 
cultivation and the same insect pests 
and diseases as the uninjured check 
rows adjacent to them. Therefore, thie 
percentage comparisons are accurate. 

In 1943, the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Substation at Winter Haven, 
Texas, made the first experiment on 
onions in imitation of damage by hail. 
The results of this experiment were 
published the same year. This year the 
experiment was repeated, with results 
very similar to those of last year. The 
experiments on onions will be continued 
for another year or two, until. there is 
available for adjusters an authoritative 
handbook on physical damage to onions 
during varying stages of growth. These 
experiments, being similar to experi- 
ments on other crops, are briefly de- 
scribed here. 


n 


How Experiments Are Conducted 


A number of rows of onions, all set 
out at the same time, are selected for 
the experiment. Six or eight weeks 
before harvest, three adjacent rows are 
set apart. In one row every onion has 
its top clipped off close to the ground; 
in the adjoining row all the tops are 
clipped back about half way; the third 
or check row is left uninjured. A week 
later another three adjoining rows arc 
set aside and treated in the same way. 
At weekly intervals other rows, in 
threes, are treated in the same manner 
up until harvest time. Then each row 
is harvested separately and an accurate 
account kept of the Jumbos, mediums, 
boilers and culls. The rows containing 
onions whose tops were not clipped are 
the “check” or “control” rows against 
which the injured rows are compared. 
The result is that the adjusters now 
have a much more accurate method of 
ascertaining the loss to an onion crop 
by hail damage to its tops than they 
have had heretofore. 





ALFRED B. MEACHAM DIES 

Alfred B. Meacham, director of se. 
eral insurance companies and for thirty - 
six years prior to his retirement in 19/2 
an associate of Brown Brothers Har- 
riman & Co., New York private bank- 
ers, died August 21 at. Manchester, \V' 
At the time of his death he was a ©! 
rector of the Manhattan Fire & M 
rine, Patriotic, Sun Underwriters In- 
surance Co; and the Sun Indemnity. 
Born at Scituate, Mass., Mr. Meachain 
was graduated from Brown Universi'\ 
in 





D. S. McFALLS LOSES SON 
David S. McFalls, Jr., four-year o'd 
son of David S. McFalls, president of 

the New York City local agency of ! 
B. McFalls & Sons, Inc., 81 John Street 
was drowned August 26 when he fel! 
into a pond on the family estate «! 
Grand View, N. Y. Mr. McFalls 's 
now stationed at the Service Scho’, 

Naval Training Station, Newport, R. | 
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Goods on Exhibit in Store Judged 
Covered by Salesmen’s Sample Form 


In an action by a trader doing busi- 
ness as a fur company against an in- 
surance company to recover on a fire 
policy, the question was whether the 
plaintiff's property, sample fur coats de- 
stroyed by fire while on exhibition in a 
department store at St. Cloud, Minn., 
was covered by a “salesman’s sample 
floater policy,” issued by the defendant 
insurance company. The amount of 
plaintiff's loss was not disputed, but 
was stipulated at $1,782. 

The insurance company denied liabil- 
ity, claiming that the loss was covered 
by another policy, a “transportation 
floater policy,” the obligations of which 
it had fully paid. Both policies were 
issued simultaneously, November 22, 1941; 
that in suit was a $5,000 coverage, with 
a 4%, $200 premium, The transporta- 
tion policy had an $8,000 coverage, and 
a premium at 2%, $160, but with a pro- 
vision limiting liability to $2,000 if a 
loss occurred at this particular depart- 
ment store, Other provisos specified 
other limitations for stores in other 
towns where the plaintiff had sales out- 
lets 

Coverage of Policies 

The policies in suit covered the prop- 
erty insured while in the custody ot 
any transportation company “and/or 
while in any hotel dwelling, and/or busi- 
ness building, except on the premises of 
the assured, or where their salesmen 
have permanent offices or permanent 
salesrooms, or where the assured carries 
specific insurance.” The transportation 
floater was therein declared to be an 
excess policy. 

The merchandise destroyed was held 
by the department store for sale on 
consignment. The loss exceeded the 
$2,000 in the latter policy and had been 
approved, as limited,. by the company’s 
agent, but the loss under the salesmen’s 
policy was rejected. The insurance com- 
pany offered no testimony. Under plain- 
tiffs testimony, no sale of the coats 
could be made without the authority of 
plaintiff's representative, who alone knew 
the prices. He was away from the city 
of St. Cloud when the fire occurred, but 
intended to return. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court, Gersh- 
cow v. Homeland Ins. Co. of America, 
15 N. W. 2d 88, held that the estab- 
lished facts relating to the placing of 
the insurance supported the trial court’s 
conclusion that the defendant was liable 
to the plaintiff under the salesmen’s 
sample floater policy. In doing so that 
court explicitly applied the rule or prin- 
ciple that “the language of an insurance 
policy is to be given the usual and 
ordinary meaning which it conveys to 
the popular mind; that is, there must be 
a reasonable and practical construction 
not inconsistent with the language of the 
policy which when reasonably possible, 
will give effect to the general insurance 
purpose.” 

General Purposes of Policies 

Considering the two policies together, 
the “general insurance purpose” seemed 
clear to the court. The salesmen’s sam- 
ples here were obviously in a class by 
themselves. They were so specifically 
named and designated in the policy. 
The mere fact that the garments were 
not in the physical possession of the 
plaintiff's salesman at the time of the 
fire was not controlling, because they 
were under his control at all times sub- 
lect to his orders and directions. 

Vesting the facts of the case by the 





LIST OF NEW YORK BROKERS 


The New York Insurance Department 
has issued a 432-page book containing 
the names of all persons, partnerships, 
associations and corporations licensed 
as brokers in this state in the period 
from January 1 to May 15 of this year. 





requirements of the Minnesota decisions 
the court held that the salesmen’s’ sam- 
ple floater policy was the instrument in- 
tended and specifically given to protect 
plaintiff’s property against the hazard 
undertaken by defendant for an ade- 
quate consideration specified and col- 
lected by it. 





An advertisement similar to this appeared in NEWSWEEK, « 
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Great American Indemnity 
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Rochester American 





Member Companies—Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


INSURE YOUR COUNTRY’S 


ALLEMANNIA WITH McFALLS 

R. B. McFalls & Son, Inc., New York 
City local and general agent, has been 
appointed metropolitan agent, suburban 
general agent and automobile general 
agent of the Allemannia Fire of Pitts- 
burgh, a member of the Crum & Forster 
Group. The agency also represents for 
fire and allied lines the Employers Fire, 
Old Colony, London & Scottish. For the 
suburban territory it represents the four 
companies mentioned and also. the 
American Central, Boston, Farmers of 
York, Pa., and the Home Fire & Marine. 
The inland marine representation is for 
the American Central and Old Colonv. 


GALVESTON AGENCIES MERGE 

W. E. Rankin, Galveston, Tex., an- 
nounces consolidation of the‘ Rankin In- 
surance Agency with that of Arnold & 
Lange. The new firm is Arnold & Ran- 
kin. Rankin will supervise the insurance 
department, while Gus I. Arnold will 
have charge of the real estate and ren- 
tal department. Mr. Rankin entered the 
insurance business in 1916, and just prior 
to his buying the John M. Frenkel 
Agency in 1943 was vice president and 
general manager of the Security Na- 
tional, Galveston. 





“Daniel Boone Coming through Cumberland Gap” by George C. 
Bingham. t 


TOGETHER 


Together, Daniel Boone and a historic band of 
pioneers braved the perils of the wilderness to settle 
a new colony west of the Alleghanies. With a unity 
of purpose traditionally American, they built, de- 
fended and held their frontier posts in the fertile 
forests and plains of Kentucky. 


August 14th 









Courtesy of We tington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


In that same tradition, Americans are still striving 


to build, and to protect what they have built. But, 


while Boone and his followers had to depend for 


their security upon their own strong right arms, the 


citizen of today has the advantage of the coordi- 
nated insurance program of the Great American 


Group of Insurance Companies. 


Great American coordinated insurance means in- 
surance that protects where protection is needed, 
and avoids waste of duplicate coverage, Any of the 


16,000 conveniently located Great American agents, 
or your own broker, will be glad to explain it and to 


submit a program adapted to your own needs. 


Inquire today. 
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War Risks and General Average 


Navigation in Convoy and the “Act of Stranger”; Puzzling 


Problems of Law and Fact Raised by Legal Case 
Tried in British Courts 


By R. J. Supino 


Part Il 


1. “The authority to determine when 
a sacrifice shall be made, and what 
property shall be sacrificed, rests upon 
the master or other person lawfully in 
command of the ship,” said the Hon. 
Walbridge A. Field, J., in his judgment 
of the Wamsutta Mills v. Old Colony 
Steamboat Co. case. “His right to sac- 
rifice the property of other persons 
than the .shipowner is from 
necessity, whereby in circumstances of 


great peril he becomes the agent of all 
persons whose property in the common 
adventure is in peril. If this property 
is injured or destroyed by strangers to 
the ship and cargo, it is not a general 
average loss. This ts evident if the act of 
the stranger ts a tort; but we do not see 
that it makes any difference in prin- 
ciple, if the act of the stranger is jus- 
tifiable on the ground of a public or 
paramount right.” (The italics are ours.) 

The strangers were in that case the 
chief engineer of the fire department of 
the city of New Bedford, Mass., and his 
men, who, acting wholly under munici- 
pal authority and not under the direc- 
tion or at the request of the master, 
extinguished a fire on board the steam- 
ship Albatross, then lying at a wharf 
near other vessels and near buildings, 
April 17, 1881. “The right to extinguish 
fires in the city of New Bedford,” Mr. 
Justice Field remarked, “is part of the 
police power of the commonwealth. It 
may be exercised not only without the 
consent of the owner of the property on 
fire, but against his will. ... When a 
ship has been brought to a wharf, so 
far as it has become subject to munici- 
pal control, if that control is exercised, 
we think that it stands no differently 
from any other property within the 
municipality.” The cargo was accord- 
ingly found not liable to contribute. 

Ralli v. Troop 

2. The principle was confirmed and 
American law on the point was defi- 
nitely settled some ten years later, when 
the case of Ralli v. Troop—the leading 
American case on the subject—was de- 
cided by a majority decision of the U. 
S. Supreme Court. A fire had broken 
out on board a ship at her port of load- 
ing, and was ultimately put out by the 
port authorities. All losses to ship and 
cargo, supposedly of a general average 
nature, were allowed by the New York 
adjuster of this general average—rc- 
gardless of whether incurred before or 
after the port authorities took charge 
of the fire extinguishing operations— 
and his adjustment was upheld both by 
the court of first instance and on ap- 
peal: when the court held that the ex- 
tinguishing of the fire at Calcutta was 
a general average act, and the water 
damage incurred a general average sac- 
rifice, for which contribution was due 
by all the interests thereby benefited. 
The decree was reversed by the Su- 
preme Court and thus the matter came 
to rest—though the minority opinion 
does give some food for thought. 

The facts themselves—though _ ba- 
sically similar to those of the Wamsutta 
Mills case—are not without some dra- 
matic tinge. Below is a rapid sketch of 
the events. 

In the early hours of February 18, 
1886, the British bark J. W. Parker 
was riding at anchor in the port of 
Calcutta with a cargo of saltpetre and 
jute butts destined for Boston. A port 
pilot went on board and took charge of 
unmooring. A seaman, whose charred 


derived 


body was later found in the wreck, went 
through the forward hold to the chain 
locker, 


apparently carrying a naked 





light. Soon after he was heard scream- 
ing and a furious blaze started in the 
tightly packed jute cargo. Help was 
immediately summoned from nearby 
vessels and the bark’s pump was set to 
work pumping water on the cargo 
through holes cut in the deck. Five 
hundred and fifty bales of jute were 
discharged in sound condition under 
directions of the master, and eventually 
delivered to their consignees in this 
country. At that stage of the operations 
the port authorities intervened, took 
full control, flooded and scuttled the 
a and thus disposed of the prob- 
em. 

With decks sprung up, hatch coam- 
ings broken and the timbers drawn out 
by the expanding water-soaked jute, the 
J. W. Parker became a total loss. As 
for the damaged cargo—more jute was 
got out of the vessel when the port au- 
thorities, having finished with the fire, 











Vf, 
yZ 
<= double dwelling , suf- 


| \X fered a terrific explo- 
sion which caused its 

| collapse. The house then burst into 
“| flames, which entirely destroyed some 
surrounding dwellings and seriously 
damaged others. Members of both resi- 
dent families were absent at the time. 
An investigation, started immedi- 
ately, produced a witness who de- 








The Committee on Incendiarism and Arson of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters cooperated closely with pub- 
lic authorities in bringing this arsonist to punishment, as 
it has done, and is now doing, in countless other cases 
all over the country. During the past quarter century, 
thanks to the successful operation of this Committee, 
arson has become a pursuit so hazardous and unprofit- 
able that it seldom is undertaken on an organized basis! 





~~ 
Last year a 2-story 


allowed the master to resume control. 


However, it was found by the under- 
writers’ surveyors to be unfit to go for- 
ward, condemned and sold locally. An 
Average Bond was executed by the 
cargo-owners in respect of the sound 
cargo and was one of its terms that 
general average would be adjusted at 
the port of New York in accordance 
with York/Antwerp rules and the es- 
tablished usages and laws of the port 
of destination. 

The general average _ statement, 
drawn up by Jacob R. Telfair, after al- 
lowing the general average due to the 
vessel, also showed a contribution in 
favor of the jute and_ saltpetre— 
though the credit balance on the jute 
must have fallen appreciably short of 
the net proceeds of the sale less the 
estimated amount to be contributed by 
the sound delivered, as the shippers 
and/or their underwriters refused to 
abide by the adjustment. The decree of 
the District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, and that of the Cir- 
cuit Court of the U. S. for the same 
district, were as mentioned above. The 
case then went to the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. 


Claim for Contribution Disallowed 


Mr. Sidney Chubb was counsel for 
the successful appellants and it was, 
‘inter alia’ contended by him that con- 
tribution in g.a. cannot be allowed for 













scribed a man seen running out of a 
nearby alley after the explosion. This 
man was identified as an associate 
of a notorious character, believed to 
be head of an equally notorious or- 
ganization. He was also an enemy 
alien with a police record, including 
charges of murder. An owner and 
occupant of the building in which the 
fire originated, he was tried, convicted 
and properly sentenced. 
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a sacrifice of part of the interest asso- 
ciated in a maritime adventure, unless 
the sacrifice be the act of the master 
or some other qualified person law- 
fully acting in his place and charged 
with the protection of the same inter- 
ests and no others. 

The Supreme Court disallowed the 
claim for contribution, and held that: 

“As the sacrifice must be for the 
benefit of the common adventure and of 
that adventure only, so it must be made 
by someone specifically charged with 
the control and the safety of that ad- 
venture, and may not be caused by the 
compulsory act of others, whether pri- 
vate persons or public authorities ; 

“A sacrifice of vessel or cargo by thie 
act of a stranger to the adventure, al- 
though authorized by the municipal law 
to make the sacrifice for the protection 
of his own interests, or, of those of the 
public, gives no right of contribution as 
between the parties to the common ad- 
venture. The Port Authorities are strang- 
ers to the maritime adventure. . . . they 
are in no sense the agents or represen- 
tatives of the parties to that adventure, 
either by reason of an implied contract 
between those parties, or of any power 
conferred by law over the adventure as 
such. They have no special authority or 
special duty in regard to the preserva- 
tion, or the destruction, of any vesscl 
or her cargo, as distinct from the gen- 
eral authoritiy and the general duty 
appertaining to them as guardians ol 
the port ... their sole office and para- 
mount duty and, it must be presumed, 
their motive and purpose, in destroy- 
ing ship or cargo in order to put out a 
fire, are not to save the rest of a single 
maritime adventure . . . but to protect 
and preserve all the shipping and prop- 
erty in the port for the benefit of the 
public. In the execution of this office 
and in the performance of this duty 
they act under their official responsi- 
bility to the public and are not subject 
to be controlled by the owners of thie 
adventure or by the master of the ves- 
sel as their representative. 

“Their right and duty to preserve and 
destroy property as necessity may de- 
mand, is derived from municipal law and 
not from the law of the sea. The de- 
struction of the J. W. Parker by the 
act of the municipal authorities of the 
port of Calcutta was not a voluntary 
sacrifice of a part of a maritime ai- 
venture for the safety of the rest of 
the adventure, made according to tlie 
maritime law by the owners of the ves- 
sel or cargo or by the master as agent 
and representative of both but a com- 
pulsory sacrifice, made by the para- 
mount authority of public officer 
deriving their power from the munici- 
pal law, and as such gave no right of 
action or contribution.” 


Dissenting Viewpoint 


The judgment was dissented by tw 
justices, Brown and Harlan. Mr. Jus- 
tice Brown: made two salient remar's, 
with which it is difficult not to symp2- 
thize: That there was in that case 2 
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(Continued on Page 29) 
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Both Vessels in Collision Held at 
Fault for Failure to Reduce Speed 


the river generally and particularly if 
any large ship is moving in the vicincity. 
It was agreed that these facts justified 
the Barry K.’s position and its intention 
to pass the Pennsylvania starboard to 


Cross libels were filed by the owners 
of two steamships against each other 
for damages caused by a collision be- 
tween the two ships in the Williamette 
River. The George K. at the time was 
bound up-stream, the Pennsylvanian 
down-stream. The ships collided about 
200 feet from the eastern bank of the 
river and at the eastern edge of the 
thirty-foot channel. The Federal Dis- 
trict Court for Oregon found both ves- 
sels negligently contributed to the col- 
lision in failing to stop their engines 
when the Barry K. blew the first dan- 
ger signal. This was affirmed by the 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, on the 
ground that as the damage might have 
been prevented by the stopping of both 
vessels, their failure to decrease speed 
was a factor directly contributing to the 
collision, 

The Barry K. admittedly did not keep 
to the right in accordance with Article 
25 of the inland water rules in such 
situations, its contention being that the 
exception to the rule governed here, as 
it was unsafe and impracticable for river 
boats and their tows to proceed up the 
western, or right, side of the river. 

It is a common practice for river 
boats to use the eastern side of the 
Willamette River. But, the Circuit 
Court holds, proof of custom or con- 
venience alone will not justify an in- 
fringement of the narrow channel rule. 
The standard set by Article 25 to 
govern departures from the general 
rule is one of safety and practicability. 

The court stated the reasons which 
gave rise to the custom—the facts which 
were the basis of river pilots’ testimony 
that there is a long-standing custom to 
take river boats up the easterly side of 





Shifting Tug Not Liable 
For Damage to Scow by Ice 


The owners of a scow libeled a tug in 

admiralty for damage to the scow as 
the result of being driven by the tug 
against a block of ice in a slip during 
mooring maneuvers in the harbor of 
New York. The tug had been directed 
by the harbor-master to shift the barge 
from one point of a pier to another. 
The question at issue in the case was 
whether the tug was negligent, 

The tug was under no towage or 
other contract with the scow, so that 
there was no contractual relation be- 
tween the tug and scow under which 
the tug could be liable. Its only duty 
was to do its work in a seamanlike 
manner, 

The tug’s only obligation was to 
Carry out without negligence the orders 
of those in control of the loading and 
unloading of cargoes at the pier and 
of the movement of the shifting tug. 
All the tug did was to carry out the or- 
ders of the harbor-master or stevedore 
boss, They were acting not as agents 
ot the tug but on behalf of the char- 
terers of the scows. If the scow had 
any claim it seemed to the court it 
would be against the charterers, 

Negligence, if any, of those giving the 
orders to shift the scow in failing to 
advise the tug-master of the ice on 
the side of the pier could not be attrib- 
uted to the tug. There was, therefore, 
No proof that the tug was negligent and 
the libel was dismissed. Jacob Rice & 
Sons vs. The Marion A. G. Meseck, 
Federal District Court for eastern New 
York, 53 F. Supp. 618. 


starboard. It was held that the Barry 
K. was not negligent in navigating the 
eastern portion of the channel and that 
the Pennsylvania was bound to direct 
its course so as to accommodate the up- 
stream easterly course of river boats 
and.to pass them starboard to starboard. 

The Barry K. was held at fault, how- 
ever, in failing to stop and reverse her 
engines after her starboard passage sig- 
nal had been answered by a port to port 
signal from the Pennsylvanian. Instead, 
the Barry K. proceeded full speed ahead 
toward the shoal waters on the eastern 
side of the river. The Pennsylvanian was 
also at fault in failing to stop and re- 
verse her engines when she heard the 
Barry K.’s danger signal. Since the 
damage might have been prevented by 
stopping both vessels, their failure to 
decrease speed was held to be the proxi- 
mate cause of the collision. The Penn- 
sylvanian, 139 Fed, 478. 





General Average 
(Continued from Page 28) 
failure to find an important fact, 
namely, whether the action of the port 
authorities was taken in the interests of 
the ship and cargo alone, or in the in- 
terest of the neighboring property ex- 
posed to the conflagration. The case 
accordingly should have been remanded 
for a further finding upon this point, it 
being quite possible that these facts 
might have a bearing upon the result; 
That he found himself unable to es- 
cape the conviction that a person who 
has lawful possession of a vessel and 
exercises the authority of a master over 
it, either by appointment or by consent 
of the owner or by operation of law, is 
to be considered as master “pro hac 
vice” and competent to bind the vessel 
or her cargo by all acts within the 
scope of his apparent authority. That 
in saying that the sacrifice must have 
been made by the act of the master, 
the law evidently intends not that the 
word “master” shall be taken in its 
technical sense, but that the act must 
be that of one in authority, and must be 
the result of the judgment of someone 
competent to judge and with authority 
to act, as distinguished from the hasty 
and arbitrary or timorous action of the 


crew or of a passenger, who have no 
authority to bind the vessel—and that 
there seems to be no distinction in prin- 
ciple between a sacrifice made by the 
master and one made by authority of 
law, provided the common safety of the 
ship and cargo be the object of their 


action. 
Price v. Noble 


3. Both Mr. Justice Gray in deliver- 
ing the judgment of the court, and Mr. 
Justice Brown in his dissent, as above, 
referred—for support of their conflict- 
ing views—to the case of price v. Noble 
—argued and determined in the Court 
of Common Pleas in 1811, the fifty- 
second year of the reign of George III. 
Lord Mansfield’s judgment established, 
in essence, that the owners of ship and 
cargo are liable to contribute for ship’s 
stores necessarily thrown overboard 
after a vessel was captured and whilst 
she was in the hands of the enemy. It 
also made clear that the accident of an 
owner having effected insurance did not 
affect his right to recover general aver- 
age. 

The ship the Brothers was seized 
by a French privateer while on a voy- 
age from Bahia to Gibraltar and/or to 
Malta with a cargo of sugar, tobacco 
and hides. The first act of the priva- 
teer was to take off the Brothers’ 
master and most of the crew and to 
put on board a prize master and crew 
from his ship. He left, however, the 
Brothers’ mate and two men, and the 
mate no doubt inspired quite some con- 
fidence in the prize crew, as, if it was 
certainly not under his direction that 
the Brothers shaped her course for 
the port of Marseilles, they largely en- 
trusted him with the navigation of the 
ship and when heavy weather was met, 
they apparently consulted him as to cer- 
tain steps to be taken to meet the 
emergency. It was thus under this 
mate’s directions that the ship’s guns, 
two anchors, two cables and_ other 
stores from the middle deck were 
thrown overboard. He could not get at 
the cargo, and this was necessary for 
the preservation of their lives. On the 
follownig day the ship was retaken by 
the mate with the assistance of some 
Italians in the Frenchmen’s service, and 
carried into Gibraltar. 

The jury found that contribution in 
general average was due—subject to the 
question of law whether plaintiffs had a 
legal right to recover by way of con- 
tribution. This fundamental right was 
upheld by Lord Mansfield, and the car- 
go was made to contribute to the sac- 
rifice of the ship’s stores, regardless of 
the fact that the order had been given 
by “strangers” and not by the master 
of the ship. It would be idle to deny 
that Lord Mansfield took fully into ac- 
count the fact—as stressed by Mr. Jus- 
tice Gray in his judgment of the Ralli 
v. Troop case—that the ship’s mate was 
consulted and the jettisoning done on 
his advice and approbation. Yet, we 
cannot help thinking with Mr. Justice 
3rown (in the same case) that the mate 
was at the time the privateer’s prisoner 
and consequently had no other author- 
ity than that which was conferred on 
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If he had no au 
a private 


him by the privateer. 
thority, then he was simply 
adviser. 

4+. In the case of Papayanni & Jer- 
onia v. Grampian Steamship Company, 
Ltd., an action was brought on a state- 
ment of facts agreed to between the 
parties, to settle a question of general 
average contribution—when a ship, with 
fire on board, put into Philippeville and 
the captain of the port, who had been 
sent for by the master of the ship, or- 
dered that the ship be scuttled. (Octo- 
ber, 1894.) In a supplementary point to 
the statement of facts it was confirmed 
on behalf of the master that the scut- 
tling of the ship, in the master’s opinion, 
was the best thing for ship and cargo 
though he—the master—had been only 
obeying orders of the port captain and 
had had nothing to do with it. Joseph 
Walton and T. G. Carver, argued for 
the defendants, owners of the steam- 
ship Birkhall and the argument is 
strongly reminiscent of the Wamsutta 
Mills decision, that the master was act- 
ing under the orders of the captain of 
the port and had no power to disobey. 

That to constitute general average 
there must be a voluntary act of sacri- 
fice by the master solely in the interest 
of ship and cargo. Here there was no 
voluntary act—there was no. general 
average sacrifice if the harbor-master 
had said in effect: “You must scuttle 
the ship in your own interest.” Equally 
interesting is the argument advanced 
by Sir Walter Phillimore and J. A. 
Hamilton, for the plaintiffs: the scut- 
tling of the ship was a general average 
act as it was done for the benefit of 
ship and cargo and the fact that the 
captain of the port ordered it made no 
difference. The test should be—was the 
act necessary for the general safety? 

If the sacrifice is made by anybody in 
authority for the benefit of the whole 
adventure, whether that person is the 
master or someone who has control 
over him, the sacrifice is a _ general 
average sacrifice. Matthew, J, gave 
judgment for plaintiffs on being satis- 
fied (through the supplementary point, 
referred to above, to the agreed state- 
ment of facts) that what was done was 
done for the common benefit. 

Hard to Find a Clear-Cut Principle 

This brief excursion into the mean- 
ders of a few leading judgments shows 
that it is hardly possible to weed out 
of the facts a clear-cut principle and a 
well-settled doctrine of the act of 
stranger. It will also largely explain 
one aspect of Mr. Justice Tucker’s 
judgment in the case under review 
which he decided against the Athel 
Line, Ltd., and in favor of the de- 
fendant war risk insurers, when he said 
that it was undesirable for him to state 
any view on the point, much discussed in 
argument before him, and as to which 
he found no clear authority, whether 
the general average act must be the act 
of the master or some other member 
of the crew if the master is incapaci- 
tated or unavoidably absent, or whether 
it can, in exceptional circumstances, be 
the act of a stranger, and whether there 
is any difference on the subject between 
English and American law. (Parentheti- 
cally, this reference of the learned judge 
to the act of stranger we read as stat- 
ing the problem in these terms—that in 
exceptional circumstances the category 
of persons or parties who can lawfully 
act in lieu and place of the captain 
may conceivably be deemed to be en- 
larged and, by the same token, that of 
strangers may be correspondingly nar- 
rowed and restricted.) The judge con- 
cluded with the statement that it was 
impossible to speculate as to the various 
factors which may have required to be 
taken into account, or as to the further 
facts within the knowledge of the au- 
thorities—also, that it was not possible 
to estimate whether the same steps 
would have been taken, had the ad- 
miralty been concerned only with the 
avoidance of peril by the Athelbeach 
and Athelqueen or, perhaps, this par- 
ticular convoy as a whole. “For these 
reasons,” he said, “I am of opinion that 
this case is not within the provisions of 
Rule ‘A’ of the York/Antwerp Rules, 


1924.” 
(To Be Concluded) 
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Tells Dramatic Story of 
Aviation Ins. Progress 


R. M. CHAMBERS IN CHICAGO 


International Counsel Get His Views 
on Post-War Problems; Wartime 
Judgment Rating; Air Safety 


Reed M. Chambers, president, United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., who 
was a major in World War I and served 
air 


Rickenbacher’s famous 
an outstanding ad- 


“What Insurance 


in Eddie 
squadron, delivered 


dress this week on 





REED M. CHAMBERS 


Is Doing for Aviation,” before the an- 


nual meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Counsel in Chicago. 
Mr. Chambers was the lead-off par- 
ticipant in the aviation insurance forum 
and he set the pace in describing avia- 
tion insurance as probably the most 
dynamic form of insurance written. He 
explained: “This is to be expected be- 
cause, certainly, aviation is the most 
dynamic industry the world has ever 
seen, and insurance must take on the 
characteristics of that which it insures.” 

Other participants in the International 
\ssociation’s aviation forum were Chase 
M. Smith, counsel, Kemper Insurance 
Group; Frank J. Maryott, counsel, Lib- 


erty Mutual; Hamilton O. Hale, gen- 
eral counsel, American Airlines, Inc., 
who led a discussion on “Legislation 


Affecting Aviation Insurance,” and W. 
Percy McDonald, chairman of Ameri- 
can Bar _ Association’s aviation law 
committee, who is chairman of Tennes- 
see Aeronautics Commission among 
other activities. Terrell C. Drinkwater, 
who was also scheduled to discuss legis- 
lative angles, could not attend the 
meeting as he has just taken a new 
post with American Airlines, Inc., in 
New York as vice president for de- 
velopment. 

Post-War Problems to Be Faced 

Mr. Chambers covered a lot of ground 
in telling what insurance has done for 
aviation in the past, what it is doing 
at present, and what it must do in the 
future. As to the future, he said his 
Statements should not be taken as 
prophecies because they concerned only 
those things “which we know will face 
us in the immediate post-war years.” 
Listing them he said: 

“1. We know that 21-passenger $150,- 
000 aircraft will be replaced as rapidly 
as possible by 48-passenger aircraft 


worth approximately $400,000 cach. We 
also know that many aircraft of 100- 
passenger capacity and probably valued 
at approximately $1,000,000 will be added 
to our. domestic and international air- 
lines. We know that a limited number 
of even larger aircraft and of consid- 
erably higher value will be in use 
throughout the world within a few years 
after peace is declared. 

“2. Prior to World War II insurance 
was essential on all experimental proto- 
types as well as on test flights of pro- 
duction aircraft. Since the war began, 
the Army and Navy have assumed this 
risk. When peace is declared, the man- 
ufacturers again will require insurance 
covering prototype testing and produc- 
tion tests. We will undoubtedly see 
more highly experimental aircraft in 
the years following the war than we 
have seen in recent yars. Jet propul- 
sion offers great possibilities, certainly 
for military types, and may eventually 
become a source of po-ver for commer- 
cial aircraft. The helicopter is in its 
infancy. Much development is to be 
expected in this type. 

World-Wide Claim Service 

“3. Claim service must of necessity 
be developed world-wide as the airplane 
has no natural boundaries. Political bor- 
ders alone will influence international 
air travel. Insurance will again be 

(Continued on Page 36) 


Post-War Surety Trends 
BACK FROM MID-WEST TRIP 


Towner Bureau President Expects Sub- 
stantial Increase in Loss Ratios 
in Reconversion Period 
Back from a mid-western trip during 
which he compared notes with surety 
underwriters in three big centers, Mar- 
W. Lewis, president of Towner 
Rating Bureau, New York, declared 
this week that “it is generally felt that 
in the coming years a substantial in- 
crease in fidelity and surety loss ratios 
will come, one of the main reasons be- 
ing that reconversion and many of its 
problems are bound to affect our busi- 
ness in all of its branches.” Mr. Lewis 
was honored at luncheon by the Surety 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis 
and the Surety Managers Club of Kan- 
sas City, on his trip, and a'so conferred 

with bonding men in Topeka. 

He brought home interesting cross 
section opin’ons as regards the future 
of fidelity and surety lines, both from 
underwriting and_ production  stand- 
points. He was optimistic as to the 
contract bond outlook from a production 
standpoint because of the fact, that for 
the past four years all private and pub- 
lic work other than Federal, has been 
deferred. “Inevitably, with the war’s 
end, the construction industry will pick 
up, and we will benefit.” 

From an underwriting angle, said Mr. 
Lewis, contract bond results should be 
favorable in the immediate post-war 
future “but not nearly so much as 
during the past four years when war- 
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time factors, that are non-existent in 
peacétime, proved to be very helpful.” 
He explained in this connection that it 
is difficult to make peacetime rates on 
wartime experience. 

A Few Worries of Contract Bond Men 


Mr. Lewis also said that contract 
bond underwriters are worried today 
about (1) the high labor and material 
costs and (2) the character of bidding 
which is currently taking place. As evi- 
dence of this trend, he referred to an 
editorial appearing in the August 10 
issue of “Engineering News-Record,” 
highspots of which follow: 


Absurdly Low Bidding 


“Investigation of a few absurdly low 
bids submitted recently on utility work 
reveals a curious practice on the part 
of certain contractors. They are, it 
seems, deliberately bidding way below 
actual cost ‘to keep the organization 
together’ with the idea of taking advan- 
tage of the two-year spread clause in 
allowing losses in computing their in- 
come tax. Apparently they figure that 
heavy losses will pull them down out 
of high percentage tax brackets without 
much actual loss. Continuation of such 
practice can result only in harm to the 
contracting fraternity.” The editorial 
concludes with this advice: 


“Tf contractors are willing to 
money to keep their organizations to- 
gether, they had better send the boys 
fishing and charge it to overhead. [id- 
ding at a loss is bad business.” 

Commenting on this situation, Mr. 
Lewis said: “Underwriters believe (iat 
for some time after the war many oO! 
the old-time successful contractors will 
refrain from bidding on public work 
until bidding comes down to a point 
that insures a fair profit to the cot- 
tractor. Furthermore, seasoned uncer- 
writers are looking ahead to the arriva 
of a new crop of contractors right ater 
the war, and this always results in an 
increased loss ratio until the new ro? 
has matured, and the wheat separated 
from the chaff, so to speak.” 


Hidden Fidelity Losses 


Mr. Lewis then expressed himself 
cautiously on the subject of the present 
adequacy of fidelity bond rates. Tiere 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Eric Johnston Points to Insurance 


As Super-Social Security System 


Eric Johnston, dynamic president of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, pays tribute to America’s pri- 
vate insurance industry as “a super- 
social security system” in an article 
which appears in the forthcoming issue 
of the Casualty & Surety Journal, offi- 
cial publication of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives. Author 
of the book “America _Unlimited” and 
a versatile writer for publications of 
national importance, Mr. Johnston’s 
views on insurance are felt to carry 
special significance in view of the U. S 
Supreme Court’s “insurance is com- 
merce” decision. 

Main thesis of his 
through private enterprise “a  super- 
social security system is already here.” 
He points out that some post-war plan- 
ners advocate a vastly expanded system 
of Federal social security after the war, 
and then questions the need of “elabo- 


article is that 


rate blueprints for a super Federal 
social security system.” 
“In conjecturing on post-war social 


security,” Mr. Johnston writes, “too 
many would-be planners too often over- 
look one striking fact planted under 
their very noses. The theorists look 
abroad for ideas and guidance and for- 
get that America already has a system 
of security whose scope is unique in 
the world’s history.” 
Protects Millions of Businesses 


He makes it clear that he does not 
decry the present system of Federal 
social security, pointing out that he 
has gone on record as favoring an ex- 
tension of the system of Federal old- 
age benefits to other classes of bene- 
ficiaries. Then, he adds, however, that 
the private American security system 
of insurance already protects virtually 
the entire public in one way or another 
—“protects almost every citizen and 
millions of businesses. 

“No sprawling, incentive-stifling bu- 
reaucracy is this dynamic system, but a 
nation-wide industry, composed of thou- 
sands of highly competitive units, striv- 
ing constantly to give the public better 
service at lower cost. No huge army 
of employes on the public payroll here, 
but an industry composed of 524,000 
self-reliant employes and _ producers 
earning their own way in the world, 
keeping in step with the pulsating 
tempo of progress. 

“The nation’s insurance industry, com- 
panies and agents, represent a vitalized 
example of achievement in the Ameri- 
can style of free and competitive enter- 
prise. As a public service institution, it 
represents capitalism at its best. When 
the recent Supreme Court decision 
focused public attention on the indus- 
try, 78% of the nation’s newspapers 
commenting editorially on the opera- 
tions of the industry paid tribute to its 
high ethical standards and the sound- 
ness of its administration. As well as 
any other industry, the insurance busi- 
ness—casualty, fire, marine and life— 
demonstrates its recognition of the 
compatibility of the public welfare with 
the enlightened self-interest of private 
enterprise.” 

Mr. Johnston then cites statistics on 
the industry’s progress to demonstrate 
that most insurance rates have con- 
sistently declined, while services and 
coverages have constantly improved. 


For example, fire insurance rates have 


ERIC JOHNSTON 


since World War I and 
rates by 20% 


declined 40% 

workmen’s compensation 

in less than ten years. 
Three Yardsticks 

“The public judges industry by three 
yardsticks—products of services, prices 
and employment practices,’ he points 
out. “If an industry has striven con- 
sistently to improve its services or 
products, lower its prices and maintain 
a fair attitude toward its employes, then 
the American people usually will ap- 
plaud that industry. 

“The insurance industry has well 
demonstrated its intelligent standards 
and far-seeing principles as measured 
by these three yardsticks.” 

There are other “yardsticks of public 
service” by which the industry may be 
judged, Mr. Johnston adds. These yard- 
sticks include the work of the industry 
in conserving resources, in curtailing 
disease and accidents and in fire pre- 
vention. He explains: 

“War has emphasized and dramatized 
the vital value of the insurance indus- 
try’s work in fire and accident preven- 
tion and safety and health education.” 
Mars is an insatiable god and demands 
manpower and materials to the limits 
of a nation’s capacity. A standing order 
of the day on the civilian front is con- 
servation. When Army, Navy and man- 
power officials mobilized to attack the 
dangerous enemy of waste, it is sig- 
nificant that one of the first calls for 
cooperation was issued to the insurance 
companies and their conservation agen- 
cies. Chiefs of Federal agencies, mili- 
tary and civilian, have publicly praised 
the insurance industry for its invaluable 
aid in the prevention of fires, accidents 
and illness. 

Mr. Johnston also lauds the insur- 
ance industry for its contribution to 
the nation’s production achievements, 
both in war and peace. Insurance en- 
ables business men to minimize or 
eliminate many unpredictable hazards 
that would “dampen the enterprise of 
the boldest.” 

Post-War Expansion 

Predicting an era of post-war expan- 
sion for the insurance business, Mr. 
Johnston says: “Great as our private 
security system is today, tomorrow it 
will inevitably rise to new heights of 
accomplishment and public service. Post- 
war trends clearly indicate an unprece- 
dented peacetime expansion of  busi- 
ness and commerce. Anticipating those 
trends, insurance research experts are 
charting plans to meet the challenge of 
the new industrial frontier of the 
future. f 
“America’s grown-up merchant fleet 





Federation Elects Rush, 
Hadley and Stenz to Board 


Benjamin Rush, Jr., vice president, 
Indemnity Insurance Co, of North 
America; Samuel B. Hadley, supreme 
president, Protected Home Circle of 
Sharon, Pa., and Edward F. Stenz, vice 
president, Superior Life Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, were elected members 
of the board of directors of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania at its 
recent quarterly meeting. 

Mr. Rush was elected for a full three 
year term. Mr. Hadley was chosen to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Fred 
A, Service, formerly supreme solicitor 
of the Home Protected Circle, and Mr. 
Stenz fills the unexpired term of the 
recent quarterly meeting. 


MRS. HERVEY DRAKE DIES 


Mrs. Hervey J. Drake, wife of the 
counsel of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, died on August 
31, of pneumonia at the Bronxville Hos- 
pital. Services were held Monday, 
Sept. 4, at Christ Church, Pelham. Mr. 
Drake has been counsel of the associa- 
tion since 1929, and he has the sym- 
pathy of the business in his bereave- 
ment. 


ELECT NEW DIRECTOR 
Adrian Van Sinderen, president of the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, has _ been 
elected a director of National Surety 
Corp. Mr. Van Sinderen is also a di- 
rector of New York Telephone Co. and 
the Brooklyn Trust Co. 





Half-Year Figures Show Volume 


Alfred M. Best & Co., New York, 
insurance publisher, has made up a 
composite report of the principal figures 
from the mid-year statements of forty 
casualty and surety companies, showing 
that volume is up 8.2% for these com- 
panies, to $122,293,000, requiring an ad- 
dition of over $10,000,000 to unearned 
premium liability. Best & Co. estimates 
the increased equity in this figure at 
$3,521,000 and says this should be 
added to the statutory underwriting 
gain of $10,019000 (9% of earned pre- 
miums) reported in considering operat- 
ing results. 

Since December 31, 1943, assets are 
up 5.5%, policyholders’ surplus 7%, loss 
reserves, 3.4%. All operating figures are 
before Federal taxes, for which an 
aggregate incurred figure of $5,899,000 is 
reported in the current half-year state- 
ments. Policyholders’ surplus reflects 
market values of securities. In the fol- 
lowing compilation, the last 000 is 
omitted: 


the climb that was interrupted by the 
estimated 25% cut in automobile rates 
which caused over-all net premiums to 
decline 5% in the first half of 1943. 
Despite fewer automobiles on the roads, 
number of insured cars has increased 
and workmen’s compensation premiums 
are holding up well in the face of re- 
trospective rating and the downward 
adjustment on overtime rates. 

Surety writings are less, but burglary 
volume is up nicely, and accident and 
health is booming. Because of statutory 
loss reserve requirements and the cur- 
rently unusually favorable experience 
reported, loss ratios do not necessarily 
reflect actual underwriting results. How- 
ever, the trend in losses is generally 
upward as evidenced by an increase of 
2% points in the reported loss ratio and 
a decline in Federal income taxes in- 
curred. The drop from 12% to 8% 
statutory underwriting .gain between 
the first half of 1943 and the first half 
of 1944 is due in large measure to the 





Forty Stock Casualty Companies 


Pi RGN os x 456 0 64.05 Sas eweaees 
Policyholders” Sarplus ........ 20 cscctcdeces 


Unearned Premiums 


Net Prendmuna Written .....6..cccccccsces 
EME Ree cond vk kd Sa Avennecnans 
WEEMS ato ac Socnsc den cdseedvanuees 
CU IRMRMN Se eae ceo ck cevwacsicnces 


INGO PIRWOaE, SIMEIURS, . «cca caciccs cncecavnes 
CHAM NGOS ET CE Ean awe wn ace cwicusceude 
OGENOE 6 AMEN EME gk oo co voc cere sd cacaeuue 
ROME ERENCES Ty 6 o oc aco dccaccxceaaeues 


ee) 

6/30/43 12/31/43 = 6/30/44 
ee) os tence 435,451 449,918 474,815 
ras een 173,664 174,664 186,842 
Pitts ide 102,733 101,035 111,459 
ae aalck os 113,068 220,655 122,293 
Peaaddaw 44.0 47.3 47.1 
SEeheeees:s 39.9 39.6 39.3 
Bee 83.9 86.9 86.4 
LS «eal 15,794 28,817 10,019 
: ae 4,850 9 862 5,075 
nas god 13,610 10,681 8,550 
ated cai ae 7,895 16,454 5,899 
eaida dace 4,509 11,095 4,893 


* Losses and adj. exp. inc’d to earned premiums; exp. inc’d to written premiums. 


Strengthening Their Positions 

Indicating that the casualty com- 
panies continue to report “remarkably 
good earnings,’ ' Best’s Bulletin points 
out: “These companies are _ also 
strengthening their positions to with- 
stand the adverse results that under- 
writers predict as inevitable during the 
post-war readjustment period. Net pre- 
mium volume is up 9%, thus resuming 





marine insurance. Millions of automo- 
biles will roll from assembly lines, call- 
ing for a commensurate increase in 
automobile liability insurance. New post- 
war homes by the millions will be pro- 
tected against fire, theft and other 
hazards by the insurance industry. 
Aviation insurance will soar with the 
rapid growth of air transport. Millions 
of our fighting men now dream of the 
time when they can return home to 
the normal business of settling down in 
peaceful pursuits and raising their fami- 
lies, families provided security by life 
insurance. Private capital will replace 
government ownership of thousands of 
war plants and demand the proved pro- 
tection and services of private insur- 
ance. The insurance industry is prepared 
to meet this post-war challenge as it 
has always met the challenge of our 


will sail the seven seas protected bychanging times.” 








substantial increase in unearned pre- 
mium liability as of June 30, 1944. 

Admitted assets and_ policyholders’ 
surplus are approximately 9% above 
June 30, 1943, despite an 8%4% rise in 
unearned premiums and a 12% increase 
in loss reserves. Net investment income 
also rose. 





CHANGES INTO STOCK CARRIER 

Guarantee Insurance Co, of Los An- 
geles, which recently transformed into 
a stock company and changed its name 
to the present title, has received its 
certificate of authority from Insurance 
Commissioner Maynard Garrison to 
transact liability, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, common carrier liability and auto- 
mobile insurance. Formerly the com- 
pany was the Guarantee Insurance Co. 
Limited Mutual. 


R. W. SMITH, JR., RECOVERING 
Private Ralph W. Smith, Jr., son of 
President Ralph W. Smith of the Unity 
Mutual Life & Accident has so far re- 
covered from third degree burns sus- 
tained some time ago while in action 
in New Guinea as to be discharged from 
the hospital. He is now stationed at 
the Headquarters Supply Division of 
the Far Eastern Air Service Command 
in Australia. 
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Story of the Hartford’s Greenland 
Risk Permitted by War Department 


“Now We Can Tell the Story of the 
Hartford’s Greenland Risk” is the title 
appearing in the Septem- 
ber issue of “The Hartford Agent”’— 
the monthly publication of the “Two 
Hartfords.” This which ‘bears 
the stamp of the War Department’s ap- 
illustrated with 
rugged country 


of an article 


article, 


proval, is profusely 
photographs of the 


where this Hartford Accident & Indem- - 


nity’s risk was located. 

It was not long ago that hundreds of 
American workmen and Army engineers 
returned to this country from this im- 
mense construction project where they 
built air bases, military camps, hospi- 
tals and weather and radio stations in 
conditions so isolated that some of them 
at times went a hundred days without 
receiving mail. A brief announcement 
issued by the North Atlantic Division 
of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army on the completion 
of these great operations asserted, 
“Now the bases built in Greenland 
make that largest island in the world 
a vital link on the great circle route to 
Europe, and the source of all our 
weather forecasting for the war we 
wage in Europe.” 

Four Members of Staff Personally on 
Job 

Four members of the Hartford’s staff 
were on the job personally at various 
times: Richard W. Cross, Jr., home 
office; Robert A. Appert, Pittsburgh 
branch office; Arthur Donahue, New 
York office, and Wilbur A. Stevens, 
Newark, N. J. office. These men op- 


erated under the direction of the com- 
pany’s New York office. Messrs. Cross 
and <Appert pioneered and Messrs. 
Donahue and Stevens followed at later 


dates. Cross is now an ensign in the 
Coast Guard and Appert who, except 
for a short vacation, was on the Green- 
land job for the entire duration of the 
contract is today an ensign in the 
United States Navy. These two men 
were located at separate stations, and 
pioneers at a time when living accom- 
modations were non-existent, found 
themselves, as did the contractors, lit- 
erally in a position of having to help 
make something out of nothing. 

The article goes on to say: “Our 
Hartford men who serviced the risk 
were claim men, engineers, auditors and 
everything else in the way of Hartford 
service all buttoned up under the par- 
kas which they wore as_ protection 
against the Greenland gales. The con- 
tractor’s men were a great gang. They 
had the toughest assignment you could 
imagine and delivered the goods in the 
shortest possible time. Hartford service 
consisted of a lot of things that were 
never before associated with a Hart- 
ford risk.” 

Issued Bulletin and Telephone Directory 

Reference is then made to a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin put out by Dick Cross 
called the “Wireless Press.” He glued 
his ear to the radio and mimeographed 
daily news bulletins for the benefit of 
the contractor’s employes, and he wound 
up every bulletin with a brief but 
pointed safety message. 

The article continues: “A copy of the 
little mimeographed ‘Telephone Direc- 
tory’ on this post is interesting. It is 
headed ‘No connection with any other 
telephone system in the world.’ Instruc- 
tions for use of this system contained 
the following observations: 

“Tn ringing, do not lift the receiver 
from the hook. When _ finished ringing, 


lift the receiver from the hook and wait 
for answer. If ‘no answer’ try again. 





Greenland is a place where time doesn’t 
matter. 

“If the number of ‘rings’ corresponds 
to the number of your station, lift the 
receiver and respond. If the number of 
‘rings’ does not correspond to those of 
your station, ignore the signal as if 
your mother-in-law was calling. Life 
can be beautiful, don’t you think? 
Please do not ask the operator for the 
latest racing results or when the next 
ship is due. I don’t know either. 

“Another ‘trick’ phone system that 
was in use had numbers listed in the 
mimeographed directory for Rita Hay- 
worth, Irene Dunne and Dixie Lee. 
Other numbers really got somebody if 
you rang them correctly and if the 
person happened to be there.” 

This story of the Hartford’s Green- 
land risk is accompanied by a letter 
of commendation from the contractors 
and a word of praise from Under- Sec- 
retary of War Patterson for “many 
valuable services requiring a maximum 
of skill and discretion” rendered by Mr. 
Cross to the military authorities dur- 
ing his term of service on the risk. 


25th Aetna Milestones of 
Redding and Olano 


Two members of the home office staff 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety ob- 
served their twenty-fifth anniversaries 
with the organization on September 1. 
They are Amos E. Redding, an assistant 
secretary, and Charles H. Olano, chief 
adjuster in the bond department. 

Mr. Redding was born in Hartford 
and was educated at the Hartford Pub- 
lic High School and at Trinity College, 
from which he was graduated with a 
B.S. degree. During the last war, Mr. 
Redding served as an officer in the 
Navy. He joined the Aetna as a spe- 
cial agent at the Kansas City office and 
had field experience in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and Nebraska. He was later 
transferred to the home office and in 
1926 was named field supervisor in the 
casualty agency department. Prominent 
in insurance educational work, Mr. Red- 
ding has, for a number of years, headed 
the Aetna’s home office casualty and 
surety sales course and is co-author of 
a widely-used college text book entitled 
“Casualty Insurance.” Mr. Redding has 
also written numerous magazine ar- 
ticles dealing with the sale of casualty 
insurance and has spoken frequently at 
agency meetings. He was promoted to 
assistant secretary on February 10, 
1942. 

Mr. Olano was born in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and was educated at Brooklyn High 
School. He entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1903 as an adjuster for the Aetna 
Indemnity Company and was promoted 
to assistant secretary in charge of the 
claim department in 1907. He joined 
the National Surety Company in 1910 
and came with the Aetna organization 
as an adjuster in 1919. He was pro- 
moted to chief adjuster in 1926. Mr. 
Olano, in his capacity as chief adjuster, 
has traveled extensively and has had 
wide experience in adjusting contract 
bond claims throughout the country. 
He is a member of the Wampanoag 
Country Club and the Elks. 








H. I. JACOBS RESIGNS 

Harry I. Jacobs, who has been resi- 
dent vice president of the New Jersey 
branch office of Citizens Casualty, lo- 
cated in Newark, has resigned, and will 
announce his new plans in the near 
future. Mr. Jacobs has been identified 
with New Jersey insurance affairs for 
the past twenty years. 


Bank Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Is Chartered in Virginia 


A charter has been issued to a new 
Virginia organization called the Bank 
Deposit Insurance Corp. by the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission. Forest 
H. Richards, who is state manager at 
Richmond for the Pennsylvania Cas- 
ualty and the North American Life, is 
listed as president of the corporation. 
It will write deposit insurance for in- 
dustrial banks with a view to having 
the lines reinsured later in some larger 
companies engaged in the _ casualty- 
surety business. Such banks, Mr. Rich- 
ards pointed out, are ineligible for in- 
surance under the Federal Deposit In- 
surance law. However, there are com- 
paratively few banks in Virginia in this 
category, and states most interested in 
the mew corporation are reportedly 
West Virginia, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
California. 

Although listed as president of the 
corporation Mr. Richards said he is not 
directly interested, having applied for 
a charter as an accommodation for the 
president of the Industrial Bankers As- 
sociation who is a former Virginian. 
This association will hold its annual 
meeting this fall in Richmond at which 
time the new corporation should be in 
shape to begin business. Its capital is 
limited to $1,000,000 with minimum of 
$250,000. 

The declared purpose in the incor- 
poration papers is to engage in surety 
and indemnity bonds and in the stock 
and bond business. The statutory office 
would be in Richmond. 





Va. Responsibility Law 
Explained in Radio Series 


First official explanation of the new 
Virginia motor vehicle safety respon- 
sibility law was made September 6 by 
C. F. Joyner, Jr., State Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles, in a broadcast over 
WRVA station at Richmond. Later, he 
will be heard over all Virginia broad- 
casting stations, the broadcasts mark- 
ing the opening of a four-months’ edu- 
cational program to acquaint the public 
with provisions of the new law, effec- 
tive January 1, 1945. 





Booklet Aims to Improve 
Driving Skill of Motorists 


Will the return of peace and the re- 
moval of wartime restrictions on auto- 
mobile operation be marred by a re- 
newal of needless _ traffic-accidents, 
which killed 330,340 persons and injured 
11,000,000 Americans in the past dec- 
ade, despite greatly curtailed driving in 
the war years? 

Realizing that many indications point 
to unprecedented automobile crash cas- 
ualties in post-war years unless driver- 
education and training efforts are con- 
ducted intensively by educators, par- 
ents, safety agencies, public officials 
and others, the Center for Safety Edu- 
cation at New York University and the 
National Conservation Bureau, accident 
prevention division of the Association 


of Casualty and Surety Executives; has - 


prepared a practical, step-by-step guide 
on driver training. 

Entitled “Behind the Wheel,” the 38- 
page booklet points out that more than 
85% of all traffic accidents are caused 
by driver faults and emphasizes that 
the thinking and the skill of drivers 
must be improved. Teaching pointers 
for the amateur driving instructor are 
given. The development of correct at- 
titudes in the student is emphasized and 
the instructor is urged to stress fair 
play, good sportsmanship and consid- 
eration for the rights of other drivers 
and pedestrians. 

The seven lessons deal with starting, 
shifting and stopping, making right and 
left turns, backing, driving and_park- 
ing on grades and driving in traffic. An 
instructor’s check list, consisting of fif- 
teen items in which ‘the student’s per- 
formance may be graded as unsatisfac- 
tory, satisfactory, or good, is provided. 

“Behind the Wheel” is printed in col- 
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Portland, Ore., Branches to 
Be Consolidated; New Setup 


President L. S. Moorhead of the 
Associated Indemnity Corp. and Don R. 
Sessions, vice president, American Au- 
tomobile, in charge of Pacific Coast 
field operations for the American-Asso- 
ciated Group, have announced that plans 
are under way for consolidation of the 
companies’ branch offices at Portland, 
Ore. With the expectation of complet- 
ing all arrangements some time in No- 
vember, the combined organization will 
occupy newly enlarged quarters in the 
Yeon Building where the present Amer- 
ican Auto offices are located. 

Philip Carrell, resident vice president 
for the Assocaited Companies at Port- 
land is to be in charge of the combined 
company operations, while R. J. Lin- 
coln, Portland claims manager for 
American Auto, will have supervision 
of the- consolidated claim departments 
of the companies. R. W. Reppert, who 
now is assistant manager for the Amer- 
ican Auto in Oregon, will continue to 
occupy the same position for the com- 
bined organization. 

Carl R. Birkenmeyer, now manager 
of the American Auto branch, will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in Port- 
land for an indefinite period to assist 
in the consolidation plans. He _ ulti- 
mately will be transferred to another 
important post in the American-Asso- 
ciated organization. I. W. Howe, at 
present in charge of the Associated 
claim department, also will be assigned 
to another position of responsibility in 
the group organization. 


HOLE IN ONE CLUB WINNER 

J. Allen Dawson, 53-year-old treas- 
urer of the H. H. Woodsmall Agency, 
Indianapolis casualty insurance office, 
was the winner in the annual contest 
conducted by the Indianapolis Star, 
named the Hole in One Club. No con- 
test was held last year and all golfers 
who during the past two years had shot 
a hole in one were qualified to compete. 
The one shooting the closest ball of 
three to the hole in a local golf course 
was the winner and Mr. Dawson was 
only 3 feet 914 inches away. He col- 
lected prizes donated by local mer- 
chants. 








ors and contains many illustrations. It 
was printed as a war training service 
by the General Motors Corporation 
Training Service War Products. Its au- 
thor is Milton D. Kramer, driver educa- 
tion specialist at the Center for Safety 
Education. “Behind the Wheel” will be 
distributed free of charge. 
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To Overlook A.&H. Line 
Is to “Miss the Boat” 


sO SAYS CYRUS C. WASHBURN 


Preferred Accident’s Pacific Coast V.P. 
in Pep Talk to Utah Agents’ Asso- 
ciation; His Pointers 


Cyrus C. Washburn, resident vice 
president of Preferred Accident in 
charge of its Pacific Coast Department, 
made a hit August 29 at the Utah State 
Agents Convention in Salt Lake City 
with his A. & H. pep talk entitled 
“Missing the Boat.” Mr. Washburn pic- 
tured himself as the average fire and 
casualty agent who has been urged to 
sell accident insurance so many times 
that he is bewildered. Because he 


doesn’t know just where to start he 
has procrastinated in selling this line. 
He may represent two or more cas- 


ualty companies which means that his 
companies have each shipped an acci- 
dent manual and supplies to him. Each 
accident manual is different—all policies 
having different names—even though 
coverage of the Super Duper of one 
is the same as the De Luxe of another. 

Then Mr. Washburn pictured the 
thoughts which run through the mind of 
the average agent when a Special agent 
starts talking to him about A. & H. 
They are something like this: 

“The policies give something in big 


type and take it away in small type. 
I know a fellow who was hurt and 
couldn’t collect. 

“It’s a specialty line and should be 
sold by specialists. You know when a 
doctor sends you to a_ specialist it’s 
because he doesn’t know what it’s all 


about.” 
A. & H. Line Growing Rapidly 
Mr. Washburn admitted that there is 
a reason for the agent’s attitude but he 
insisted that he’s missing the boat if 
he doesn’t look into the production 
possibilities of A. & H. Impressively he 


said that “net premiums written on all 
classes of A. & H. business in 1943 
totaled $338,528450 and was 174% 


greater than 1942 production. Think of 
that—17.4% greater! Almost $58,000,000 
more than in 1942! Does that leave any 
doubt as to the splendid possibilities in 
this pyramiding market, for every alert 
and progressive agent? Furthermore, in- 
creases generally, in A. & H. premiums 
for the first six months of 1944 run 
from 15% to 20% and based on that per- 
centage of increase for the balance of 
the year the premium volume will run 


well over $400,000,000 in 1944. Only 
Compensation premium income _ is 
greater. 


“What's the bulk of your premium in- 


come wrapped up in? Automobile and 
fire, no doubt. Are you fire and cas- 
ualty men showing an increase of 15% 


to 20% this year? 

“Mose producers realize the value of 
personalizing their service. They re- 
eive considerable sales material from 
their companies which is highly valua- 
ble. However, this should be linked up 


very definitely with themselves and 
their own’ selling work. After all prob- 
ably 90% of the policyholders insure 
W h an agent rather than a company. 
Some of them do not know the name 
of the company, in which they are in- 
sured. They know the person with 
whom they deal. Therefore, progressive 
and successful producers realize the 
fact that they must bring themselves 


info the picture very clearly.” 

Mr. Washburn then declared that 
ere are abundant opportunities for de- 
veloping this closer and more intimate 
Personal relationship, which will result 
In more permanent and better satisfied 
clents. “Where an agent’s policyhold- 
ers depend on him to provide the pro- 
tection they need,” he said, “there is 
“eithe an opportunity and a_responsi- 
lity, 

“Haven’t you told your field men for 
years that your clients bought from 


you? Well, why not let them buy ac- 
cident, or A. & H. from you? Don’t 
forget that when accident claims arise 
that the average company will allow 
you to pay the claim. That sells more 
business because a fellow appreciates 
payment when he’s laid-up by an acci- 
dent. You, as a rule, collect from your 
client—this way you’re paying him. 
The speaker’s specific suggestion was 


“get one of your field men to go over 
his A. & H. line with you. Don’t try 
to get it all in one setting. Pick out 
one policy, and ordinarily I suggest a 
reimbursement policy. Note that it cov- 
ers the cost of doctors, nurses and hos- 
pital fees, as well as payment for loss 
of limb, sight and other specified losses. 


Most companies will grant coverage 
from five years of age. 
“Have you ever called your client’s 


attention to this type of coverage that 
his wife and children should have? The 
signature of husband or father is ac- 


ceptable. A manual need not be carried 
Jot down rates for $500, $1,000, and 
$2,000, coverage. Quote rates a few 


down as 
Carry 
you at 


build 


times and you'll have them 
pat as you now have auto rates. 
one or more accident apps with 
all times. A few sales and you'll 
up an accident account that will stick 
like no other line does. It is the most 
persistent line I know of. It provides a 


real ‘backlog’ of income.” 

In closing Mr. Washburn said: “I 
haven’t given you a lesson how to sell 
accident insurance. You're salesmen 
You all have a lot of good accident 
prospects on your books who know you 
and like you. Remember that for many 
of your clicnts that it may be later 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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In Your Post-War Planning 


YOU NEED NOT GO FAR TO FIND 
AN AGENT OF ONE OF OUR COMPANIES 





AMERICAN SURETY COMPAN 


100 Broadway, New York 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 


CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY (Since 1913) 


Toronto, Canada 


CIA. MEXICANA bE GARANTIAS, S.A. 


Mexico City, Mexico 
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Lewis on Trends 
(Continued from Page 30) 

have been reports “on the Street” that 
the favorable experience in this line 
will bring a rate reduction sooner or 
later. However, Mr. Lewis raised the 
question “as to whether or not the 
present low rates on fidelity and blanket 
bond business will prove adequate.” He 
approached the question from the angle 
that after the war hidden or undiscov- 
ered losses will inevitably come to light 
in the bank, mercantile and public off- 
cial fields. It won’t be long before audits 
are again being made in accordance 
with peacetime standards and_ then 
these “hidden” losses will be brought 
to light. The same is equally true, added 
Mr. Lewis, with respect to fiduciary 
bond business. He is afraid that com- 
panies which have written a substantial 
volume in this line—and previously 
had their own auditors—will be faced 
with increased losses when those audi- 
tors return from war service, resume 
their old jobs, and discover not only 
losses but confusion. 


NO. COMP. RATE JUMP IN FLA. 





Nat’! Council’s 6.7% Increase Rejected; 
No Change Yet in Downward Rate 
Trend but May Come Soon 
The National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance has recently been ad- 
vised by the Florida Insurance Depart- 
ment that its filing of a 6.7% average 
rate increase for compensatisn insur- 
ance in that state has been rejected. 
Instead the existing rates will be con- 
tinued for another year. W. F. Roeber, 
general manager of the Council, said 
this week that there is no indication 
as yet of any change in the general 
compensation rate trend, either in 
Florida or any other state. As is well 
known, the trend has been downward 
for many months but it’s due for a 

change any time now. 


MEMORIAL TO LT. KRAMER 
U. S. F. & G. Underwriter Killed in 
France July 7 Was Prominent in New 

York A. & H. Circles; Club to Act 

\t the first fall meeting of the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of New York a 
resolution will be presented as a memo- 
rial to the late Frederick J. Kramer, 
first lieutenant, U. S. Army, who was 
killed in action July 7 while leading his 
company in combat near Cherbourg, 
France. News of his death reached the 
U.S. A. late in July and was sadly re- 
ceived by the New York office of 
United States F. & G. of which staff 
Mr. Kramer was a member for nine 
vears before entering the army. He was 
\. & H. underwriter and right hand 
man to Harold M. George, now A. & H. 
production manager. 

Alonzo Gore. Oakley, vice president, 
paid tribute to Lieut. Kramer at a staff 
meeting, pointing to his progress with 
the company, his prominence in the 
\. & H. business and his popularity. 
He is the first U. S. F. & G. man to 
be killed in World War II. 

Harold George, U. S. F. & G., heads 
the committee that is preparing the 
memorial resolution, assisted by Her- 
bert Reeves, Eagle, Globe and Royal 
Indemnity Cos., and Julius Ullman of 
W. L. Perrin & Son. 


CANADIAN SUPTS. MEET OCT. 22 

An executive session of the Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Insurance of 
the Provinces of Canada will be held 
at Quebec on October 22. This is re- 
vealed in a statement issued by John 
Edwards, active secretary of the asso- 
c’'ation. 


OREGON ASS’N OFFICERS 

Elected to office at the Oregon Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents meeting at 
Portland, were Verne J. Robinson, Med- 
ford, president; Fred E. Jewett, Port- 
land, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and Fred C. Reed, Portland, state 
national directors. 














Mr. Agent— 


WE SALUTE 
YoU! 


UST a great old company name 
alone is not enough in these days 
of keen competition. There are 
great old names in the museums and 


libraries, plenty of them. 


Company names must mean 
something to people—must show that 
they are alive. In the insurance field, 
it is the agent who makes the company 


a living thing to the policyholders. 


Realizing the constant alertness, 
tact, quick thinking, and ability to 
face difficulties that go into the 
makeup of a good agent, in the best 
of times—our Companies are greatly 
appreciative of the Good Will services 
our Agents are giving in wartime. 


We salute you! 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 


PHILADELPHIA 








LaGuardia to Incorporate 
Mass Health Ins. Project 


Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New York 
City has announced that incorporation 
papers have been filed in Albany fo: 
his proposed mass health insurance 
project, and that as soon as approval 
is obtained from the State Board oi 
Social Welfare and the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, plus the approval 
ot a justice of the Supreme Court, the 
application will then be filed with the 
Secretary of State. Official name of the 
new organization will be the “Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York,” 
according to Mayor LaGuardia. 

News of this latest health insurance 
move was not received with enthusiasm 
in William Street A. & H. circles. The 
plan would provide full medical care to 
all New Yorkers and their families 
earning up to $5,000 a year. It would 
be voluntary rather than compulsory. 
Cost would amount to 4% of salary or 
wages per year. The effort will be made, 
if incorporation is approved, to get em- 
ployers to pay half of this cost. Dis- 
criminatory features of the plan are 
pointed to by A. & H. insurance men. 
Thoroughly disliked is the fact that 
medical care will be furnished through 
a panel of doctors rather than free 
choice of physicians. 

Although there are eighty incorpo- 
rators, including men and women who 
rank high in New York’s business com- 
munity, in government, welfare work, 
labor and medicine, it is pointed out 
that no one is named from the five 
county medical societies who last May 
opposed Mayor LaGuardia’s salary ceil- 
ing of $5,000 and urged its lowering to 
$2,500. They contended that the bulk of 
medical practice is in the $2,500-$5,000 
bracket. 


C. C. Washburn Talk 


(Continued from Page 33) 


than they think. See ’em before it’s 
too late. See them—tell them—sell 
them. Make it a rule to start each 
week with the intent—the will to write 
—one ‘accident policy or more each 
week. If you do this, no one will ac- 
cuse you of ‘Missing the Boat.’” 








ACTRESS SUES FOR INJURIES 

A damage suit has been filed in Louis- 
ville, Ky., by Verna Osbourne, actress, 
who is in Norton Memorial Infirmary 
suffering from two fractured ankles and 
a fractured vertebra, as a result of 
scenery falling in a storm at the Iro- 
quois Ampitheater, the night of July 26. 
The suit, brought against the Louisville 
Park Theatrical Corp., and Select Op- 
erating Co. New York, producer of 
shows, asks for $25,000 damages, includ- 
ing $15,000 compensatory, $5,000 medical 
and hospital, and $5,000 loss in salary. 





PREVOST IN ACCIDENT 

Harry Prevost, A. & H._ superin- 
tendent at the home office of United 
States F. & G. and who is governing 
committee chairman in the Bureau ot 
Personal A. H. Underwriters, met 
with an accident in his backyard sev- 
eral days ago which resulted in a colles 
fracture of his right wrist and other 
injuries. 


NEW POST FOR HARRY PARKS JR. 


Harry Parks, Jr., has been named su- 
perintendent of compensation claims in 
the Los Angeles office of Swett & 
Crawford. He formerly was associate: 
with the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Co., and the Industrial Indemnity Ex 
change in their Los Angeles offices. 


W. C. HILL’S 40TH MILESTONE 


Walter C. Hill, president of Retai 
Credit Co., will observe his fortieth an 
niversary with the organization 0! 
September 23. A fine tribute to hi 
career in the business was paid in tli 
August issue. of Inspection News, the 
monthly paper published by Retail 
Credit Co. 
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H. & A. Conference Names 
1944-45 Committeemen 


Seven new committees augment the 

list of standing committees which serve 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, according to H. P. Skog- 
lund of Minneapolis, president of the 
conference. These newly - appointed 
groups are concerned with hospital in- 
surance, medical insurance, operations, 
special risks, surgical schedule, fran- 
chise and aviation accident insurance. 
All standing committees from previous 
years are continued. 

To date personnel of sixteen confer- 
ence committees have been selected and 
acceptances received by President 
Skoglund. 

New 1944-45 chairmen and their com- 
mittees so far selected are as follows: 
Agency management, Travis T. Wallace, 
Great American Reserve of Dallas; 
blanks, R. R. Haffner, Business Men’s 
Assurance; claim blanks, Geo. W. 
Young, Inter-State Business Men’s; 
convention, J. W. Scherr, Jr., Inter- 
Ocean Casualty; hospital insurance, G. 
A. L’Estrange, Wisconsin National 
Life; legal, John Panchuk, Federal Life 
& Casualty; legislative, H. O. Fish- 
back, Jr. Northern Life; manual, Ed- 
ward Hauschild, Security Mutual Life; 
medical insurance, H. E. Curry, Farm 
Bureau Mutual Auto; memorials, fen 2 
Helby, Federal Casualty ; operations, O. 
F. Davis, Illinois Bankers Life; public 
relations, Clyde W. Young, Monarch 
Life of Springfield; special risks, A‘ D. 
Anderson, Occidental Life of Califor- 
nia; surgical schedule, W. C. Butter- 
field, National Casualty ; taxation, C. R. 
Holton, Great Northern Life, and war 
policy, C. O. Pauley, Great Northern 
Life. 

The personnel of the ten remaining 
committees will be announced in the 
near future as soon as definite accept- 
ances have been received from all ap- 
pointees. The ten committees not com- 
pleted are as follows: aviation, educa- 
tion, franchise, group, home office man- 
agement, insurance departments, mem- 
bership, non-cancellable, press and un- 
derwriting. 





PREMIUMS DROP IN DELAWARE 





Commissioner Swain’s Report Shows 
Total Casualty-Surety Premiums in 
State Off $466,213 


The miscellaneous insurance report of 
Insurance Commissioner William J. 
Swain of Delaware, shows that pre- 
miums of $5,488,642 were written in 
Delaware last year by casualty surety, 
and workmen’s compensation insurance 
companies authorized to transact busi- 
ness in the state as of the past March 1. 
_The amount was $466,213 less than the 
$5,954,855 premiums written in 1942. 

Net losses paid last year were $2,201,- 
19 as compared with $2,587,229 paid the 
Previous year, a decrease of $386,033. 

Of the total premiums written and 
net losses paid last year, $1,899,896 and 
$953,351, respectively, were by six Dela- 
pags companies, while $3,588,746 and 

247,845 respectively, were by 119 com- 
. ies of other states. 

The 1942 figurés were: $2,732,735 pre- 
miums written and $1,478,130 net losses 
paid by the Delaware companies, and $3,- 
222.120 premiums written and $1,109,099 
nei losses paid by the out-of-state com- 
panies, 





Hospital Insurance Planned 
7a Iowa Farm Federation 


‘he Iowa Farm Bureau Federatio. 

ch announced recently it will enter 
the life business along with its automo- 
bile company, also is planning on a hos- 
pital insurance plan. Tentative plans 
cal for organization of an old line life 
company with a minimum of .$200,C00 
~ d-up stock and a $100,000 surplus. 

tock will be offered for sale to farm 
bureau federation members. 

(he hospital plan would be in cooper- 
ation with the Hospital Service, Inc. of 
Des Moines and action was deferred on 
this until the annual convention of the 
federation, November 20 to 22. 


INDEMNITY REPORTS 





300; Total Assets, $24,029,515; 
Dividend Declared 

The board of directors of the 
Indemnity Co. at its regular quarterly 
meeting recently declared 
, dividend of 50 cents a share, 
pavable October f 
record September 15. 
six months of 1944, after deducting 
against $6,755,783 for the 


period of 1943, < | increase of 13.74%. 


earnings and prolt and loss items, after 


federal income taxes, equaled $836,449, _ Ontario’s industrial accidents 
or $5.57 per share, against $752,021 or fatalities for the first six months ~ 194 
$5.01 per share for the first six months show a marked decrease from, the 


of 1943. Federal income taxes incurred period last year, 
were reduced from $753,022 for the first _ trial 
six months of 1943 to $544,805 for the Total 
first six months of 1944, the reduction year were 
in part due to the reicase of contingent same 
income tax reserves caring the first six was $6,423,032 against $5,488,06%. 


months of 1944. 


The financial statement as of Tune 30, The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re 
1944, showed total admitted assets of ports that there were 
$24,029,515 against $21,474,783 at De-  senger automobiles reg 
cember 31, 1943. Surplus to policyhold- in 1943 than in the 


Accident 
injuries in the first 
61,245 against 64,880 for 
1943 period. Total 


CANADIAN NOTES 


Prevention 


ers at June 30 amounted to $8,300,934 the totals at 1,193,827 last 
against $6,893,847 at December 31, 1,216,950 in 1942. 
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New products, new materials, 
new methods, as sweeping as 
those that came with the war, 
will depend upon our bank- 
ing institutions for realization 
tomorrow. It took money to 
make weapons and peacetime 
jobs will require financing too. 

Industry, as usual, looks to 
the financial institutions of 
the country to be ready on 
V-Day for speedy assistance 
in putting today’s drawing 
board plans into operation. 
Clear-headed planning by 
financiers as well as engineers 
will be needed for smooth 
conversion to peacetime pro- 
duction. ; 

In giving security to the 
leaders of this famous lifeline 
of American Industry through 
the broad protection of our 
blanket bonds and other types 
of coverage, we are continu- 
ously “Serving the Leaders.” 


GUARANTEE 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from Page 
faced with a tremendous job of safety 
engineering—first, because the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, which has done 
such a wonderful job in making flying 
safe, has had its personnel badly dis- 
seminated by the war. Secondly, we 
anticipate that it will take some time 
before they will again be sufficiently 
organized with the proper personnel to 
perform the same high quality of serv- 


ice to the industry they were doing 
previous to the war.” 
Speaking further on air safety, Mr. 


Chambers said that after the last war 
returning service pilots had a philosophy 
that was not conducive to safety in 
flying. He anticipates the same will be 
true after this war and_ explained: 
“From my own experiences in the last 
war I know that one who has dodged 
flak and machine-gun bullets day in and 
day out over a period of months de- 
velops what is, to say the least, a cal- 
lous attitude toward sudden death. This 
attitude, combined with aircraft of low 
horsepower and much lower factors of 
safety than are incorporated in military 
aircraft, will lead to many needless 
fatalities unless prompt steps are taken 
to control civilian flying after this war. 
.. So insurance has a big job cut 
out for itself in assisting America’s 
post-war aviation expansion.” 


Horatio Alger Story About Grumman 
Aircraft Corporation 


Highspot of Mr. Chamber’s comments 
on what insurance has already done for 
aviation came when he told the dra- 
matic Horatio Alger story of how the 
great Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. was started back in 1929. It seems 
that back in 1929 the then very young 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., of which Mr. Chambers was vice 
president and David C. Beebe presi- 
dent, paid a total loss on poten aircraft 
of the same make within a short space 
of time. The ” ines were only partially 


damaged, one by fire around the motor 
and the other by submersion. But, said 
Mr. Chambers in telling the story, the 
owners being proud of their aircraft, 
insisted upon replacement with new 
planes and thus, the USAIG was left 


with the salvage. 

Mr. Chambers went on to tell of the 
visit of a young man shortly thereafter 
who stated that he and his partner had 
started an airplane repair shop on Long 
Island. Having been employed in the 
factory “where our salvaged planes had 
heen manufactured, they thought they 
were in a particularly good position to 


renair them for us. I was impressed 
with the sincerity and_= straight for- 
wardness of this gentleman, and made 


a deal with him to deliver the planes 
on memorandum receipt to his shop. 


They were to make repairs and sell the 
planes. The difference between the 
highest offer we had received for the 
salvage plus cost of repairs and what 


they could be sold for was to be split 
fiftv-fifty.” 

Mr. Chambers said that the two 
voung men did such an excellent repair 
job that they made a profit of several 
thousand dollars on each airplane for 
themselves as well as netting USAIG 
a higher price than would have been 
received for the salvage of the planes. 
“It was a good deal for all concerned, 
and I was impressed with the business- 


like manner with which they had con- 
ducted their end of the bargain,” said 
the speaker. 


Give Coverage on Experimental Plane 


Several months later Mr. Chambers 
had another visit from the same young 
men who told him that with the profit 
on the repaired planes together with 
other money they had raised, they had 
built a plane for the Navy on specu- 
lation which would be ready to fly in 
a short time. This plane was_ highly 
experimental in that its wing construc- 


tion was all metal except for fabric 
cover—an innovation. It was frankly 
stated that all their assets were in- 
vested in this plane. Therefore, if it 


crashed they were through. Mr. Cham- 
bers was then given reasons why “we 
should not insure the airplane, stating 
that if they were in my shoes they 
would not consider it for a minute. But 
if by any chance we could see our way 
clear to cover it, that would be greatly 
appreciated.” 

Having already quoted rates for an 
old-established manufacturer on a plane 
of somewhat similar design which con- 
tained the same metal wing structure, 
Messrs. Chambers and Beebe decided to 
quote the same coverage at the same 
rates for these two young men. For- 
tunately, the plane flew and was suc- 
cessful, leading to a contract from the 
Navy for a considerable number. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Chambers said: 

“Several years went by, during which 
time we insured not only prototypes but 
production aircraft as well. The total 
premiums on the account had amounted 
to approximately $40,000 without a loss 
when one plane spun into the ground, 
killing the pilot and completely destroy- 


ing the aircraft. Shortly thereafter a 
second of the same type spun in, al- 
though the pilot was able to jump in 


his chute. Thereby, the loss ratio which 
had been zero over period of three or 
jumped to around 200% 


four years 
overnight. 
Today these same men are among 
America’s largest aircraft) manufactur- 
ers. You see the names of their well- 


known types, the Wildcat and the Hell- 
cat, in the newspapers every day. The 
men are Roy Grumman and Jake 
Swirbel, and unless we or someone else 
had furnished insurance during their 
early struggles, it is highly improbable 
that the outstanding contribution the 
great Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. has made to the winning of this 
var would have been possible.” 


Pioneering in Aviation Insurance 

Mr. Chambers then gave his legal 
audience a number of first hand im- 
pressions of the difficulties involved in 
launching’ an aviation insurance pool or 
group. He explained that David C. 
3eebe, now board chairman of the U. S. 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc., spent many 
long months in preliminary work—first 
studying European insurance aircraft 
pools and then after some very dis- 
heartening weeks of effort here in try- 
ing to interest insurance companies in 
forming a U. S. aviation pool, a start 
was made on July 1, 1928, with four 
casualty companies and four fire com- 
panies. He said that in every instance 
“we told our prospective companies 
that unless they each were willing to 
face a loss of $50,000 per annym for 
several years, we would prefer that 
they not join our proposed pool. We 
knew and explained that there was no 
yardstick available for rate-making pur- 
poses and that we must necessarily 
learn by the trial and error method.” 
USAIG was the first to form of sev- 
eral aircraft groups now doing business, 
and Mr. Chambers went on record in 
support of the group or pool plan of 
operation, saying that experience over 
sixteen years in business has proven it 
to be the “sound approach to success~ 
ful underwriting.” He gave reinsurance 
facilities as one example to substantiate 
his point, saying: “It is obvious that 
a group of companies operating together 
may retain a far larger net line on any 
risk than a single company would re- 
tain in the interest of sound underwrit- 
ing practice. This, therefore, means less 
reinsurance to be purchased and it also 
means that reinsurance as required may 
be purchased in the group plan under 
more stable conditions. While on the 
subject of reinsurance, you probably all 


have heard of the criticism leveled at 
the three major aircraft groups over 
the fact that much of their reinsurance 


has been placed in London. Let me 
tell you that we have tried through the 
years, right dawn to 1944, to interest the 


domestic reinsurance companies in par- 
ticipating even in a small way in our 
reinsurance, without success. 


Peak Loads Reinsured in London 

“It is perhaps fortunate for the indus- 
try that we have been able, as a result 
of confidence built up through dealings 





Eager Cites Year’s Progress 

Chicago, September 7—In opening 
the annual meeting here this afternoon 
of the International Association of In- 
surance Counsel, Pat H. Eager, Jr., 
Jackson, Miss., president of the organi- 
zation, reviewed progress of one of the 
most constructive years in the Counsel’s 
history. He paid gracious tribute to the 
services of his fellow officers and ex- 
ecutive committee, and saluted those 
who are now in the armed forces. Ad- 
vance reservations for this meeting in- 
dicated a large attendance, attracted by 
a quality program. 
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over a long period of years, to place 
many of the peak loads with London 
reinsurers through a brief exchange of 


cables from time to time as occasion 
demanded. This was especially true in 
relation to the insurance on new ex- 


perimental high valued aircraft such as 
the U. S. Navy’s Flying Boat Mars on 
which the three Groups were asked to 
provide, and did provide $1,500,000 of 
hull insurance on its initial test flights. 
If it had not been for the development 
of the London reinsurance market 
through the early years during which 
the spirit of mutual confidence was 
built up at a time when the total air- 
craft insurance volume was exceedingly 
low, it would not have been possible for 
us to take care of the requirements of 
the industry as it mushroomed imme- 
diately preceding the war. 

“The combined assets of the com- 
panies now writing aviation insurance 
in the United States is probably in ex- 
cess of 3,500 millions of dollars. The 
group plan with its automatic reinsur- 
ance arrangements subjects only a small 
part of the capital and surplus of any 
one company to loss on even a large 
or jumbo risk. This is as it should be 
if I have the proper conception of 
insurance. 

$43% Million Paid Out in Claims 

“We have no means of ascertaining 
the total payments made in claims set- 
tlement by aircraft insurance under- 
writers during the past fifteen years 
due to the fact that, as you all know, 
a number of companies entered the 
field and withdrew because of unfavor- 
able loss experience during that period. 
However, the fire company members of 
the three groups have paid approx- 
imately $21,500,000 in aircraft hull 
claims and the Casualty members of the 
same groups have had incurred losses 
of approximately $23,000,000, making ‘a 
total of $44,500,000 of losses incurred by 
the three groups, of which the USAIG 
contributed approximately 42%. 

“We believed the first fundamental in 
underwriting was to follow the fortunes 
of individuals whom we knew to be sincere 
in their desire to aid in the development of 
American aviation. We thought then, and 
still do, that sound management is the 
most important factor upon which to lay 
our bets. We knew that for several years, 
at least, profits accruing to anyone in 
aviation would be so small that there was 
no place in the industry for anyone who 
entered primarily as an opportunist and 
for his own selfish interests. : 

Covering Hazardous Undertakings 

“We are proud of the fact that regard- 
less of how hazardous a particular project 
appeared, we would insure it at the lowest 
possible rate if we felt the experiment 
would prove beneficial to the advancement 
of the aircraft industry. To name a few 
such hazardous undertakings, we insured 
Jimmy Doolittle’s first instrument-landing 
experiments, the National Geographic So- 
ciety’s stratosphere flights, the first test 
flights of innumerable aircraft, regardless 
of how unorthodox they seemed, if we 
had confidence in the sincerity and ability 
of the design engineers, and the Daniel 
Guggenheim Safety Contest, in which 
many freaks of extreme nature were in- 
volved. We have followed the fortunes 
of Pan American Airways step by step 
in its world-wide expansion, and, need- 
less to say, many of their first flights, over 
both jungle and ocean, were hazardous in 
the extreme. 

“On the other hand, we have consistently 





refused to insure flights which, in our 
opinion, were being made only for ty 
personal aggrandizement.” 

Preaching Gospel of Safety 

Before closing Mr. Chambers told 
the safety educational work done oy 
the years since the last war and sai 
that “we have flooded the industry in 
all of its branches, from airline presi- 
dent to grease-monkey, with direct mail 
letters and pamphlets in which we 
preach the gospel that “Safety Will 
Insure Aviation’s Prosperity.” Because 
of the wartime attitude of disregard of 
danger on the part of flyers the 
speaker declared that it will be neces- 
sary to emphasize this doctrine repeat 
edly in the future months when “thc 
boys who are accustomed to flying 
P-38’s upside down return to civilian 
flying jobs after the war. 

“We have attempted, to the best of 
our ability, to force the highest degree 
of safety in the manufacture of aircraft 
and aircraft parts and engines. On two 
occasions we have brought suit against 
manufacturers. In one case we demon 
strated that a faulty propeller had 
caused a fatal accident on the airlines. 
It took us ten years to fight this one 
through the appellate courts. In an 
other instance we went after an engine 
manufacturer when we suspected that 
dirty steel was responsible for an en- 
gine failure which caused a_ serious 
accident. There is no doubt in my mind 
that these two situations have caused 
all manufacturers to improve standards 
of workmanship, material and_ insnec- 
tion. People all act pretty much alike 
when you tickle them on the pocket- 
book nerve. 

“We who have pionecred aviation 
insurance feel that we have contributed 
much to the winning of this war be- 
cause we backed, with insurance, prac- 
tically, all of the present aircraft indus- 
try when it was in its swaddling clothes, 
and without insurance it could never 
have obtained the necessary capital to 
proceed. Without commercial air trans- 
port and its resultant market for trans- 
port ships, the manufacturers would 
not have been in a position to do the 
job that they have done during this 
war, and without the aid of the air- 
lines, our military services would not 
have been able to perform the prodi 
gious job of logistics which they have 
accomplished. If it had not been for 
the financial security insurance  fur- 
nished, our cow-pasture operators and 
small schools of yesteryear could not 
have existed, and therefore, could not 
have expanded to do the tremendous 
job they have been able to do in the 
training of General Arnold’s great 
American Air Force.” 

Pays Respects to “Investigations” 

In closing Mr. Chambers paid _ his 
respects to recent governmental “inves- 
tigations” of the aviation insurance in- 
dustry. He said the Air Transport As- 
sociation criticisms were unfounded and 


that they had been answered by a 
statement of facts. The CAB’s investi 
gation and its report also contained 


many inaccuracies, in his opinion which 
were answered. Summing up he said: 

“There are about 700 fire and casu 
alty companies doing business ,in the 
United States, and less than 150 of 
these are currently writing aviation 
business. This leaves around 550 not 
writing aviation. No doubt it will seem 
to many of these companies that righ! 
now is a good time for those who ar: 
not in this dynamic and most interest 
ing business to get their feet wet. O! 
course, some who enter now may hay 
the sad experience which all companies 
writing the business did following the 
last war, and retire from busines: 
However, they will always have tha: 
sense of satisfaction which comes from 
contributing to an industry destined to 
play so important a part in our future.” 


“On the other hand, some may be 
successful; as the three surviving groups 
have been. If they are, they will hav: 
the great honor of being investigate: 
by some Government body and accuse: 
of having made a profit. I can, how 
ever, promise one thing—those who en 
ter the field will never have a dul 
moment.” 
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departments, all of them with histories 
extending back many decades. All ma- 
terial and evidence presented was care- 


fully weighed, 
Declaration in Favor of State Regulation 
As a result of its. deliberations the 


sub-committee found an overwhelming 
sentiment for the retention of state 
regulation. The arguments advanced in 
its favor were compelling. Chief and 
foremost among them was the fact— 
undisputed—that because the states are 
closer to the people than is the nation, 
they are better able to deal with insur- 
ance problems arising in their several 
jurisdictions. 

Second, and of equal importance, is 
the fact that the insurance business does 
not lend itself to a rigid centralized 
control. Flexibility is of the essence. 
Regulation must be geared to regional 
and sectional needs. 

\ third and equally persuasive reason, 
although one which flows from the first 
two, is the record of the business in this 
country, extending back over 100 years, 
and the service which it has rendered to 
the public. No industry could have 
thrived to the extent that the insurance 
industry has, nor could the public have 
gained as it has, if either the philosophy 


or administration of «state regulation 
had been unsound. 
Recommendations 


The sub-committee recommends as 
follows: 

1. The enactment by Congress of af- 
firmative legislation under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution by which it 
formulates its own policy and_ estab- 
lishes its own rule to the effect that 
the regulation and taxation of the insur- 
ance business shall continue in the sev- 
eral states. 

2. An appropriate amendment to the 
Federal Trade Commission Act eliminat- 
ing the insurance business from the 
scope of that act. We base this recom- 
mendation upon the following consid- 
erations: 

The several states are empowered to 
deal with improper practices, To permit 
the Federal Trade Commission to exer- 
cise the same power would mean either 
duplication or overlapping of the same 
functions. Furthermore, in view of the 
present trend to expand the area of 
what constitutes interstate commerce, 
the Federal Trade Commission might 
well preempt this field to the exclusion 
of the states. The public interest re- 
quires that wherever possible the func- 
tions of government be exercised by 
that unit of government closest to the 
people. In this instance it is manifest 
that the insurance departments of the 
various states are far closer to the prob- 
lems and better able to serve than a de- 
tached central bureau. 

3. An appropriate amendment elimi- 
nating the insurance business from the 
scope of the Robinson-Patman Act. We 
base this recommendation upon the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

(a) The Clayton Act, as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act, by its lan- 
guage is intended to apply to commodi- 
ties. Recourse to the Congressional de- 
hates preceding its enactment shows 
that it was never intended to apply to 
the insurance business. Indeed, this rec- 
ommendation is made from an excess of 
caution to prevent a strained construc- 


tion of the word “commodities” in the 
act to include insurance. 
(b) One provision of the Clayton Act 


as amended by the Robinson-Patman 
Act prohibits the payment of commis- 
sions to a broker, a practice long recog- 
nized in the insurance industry. It is 
manifest that Congress never intended 
to bar the payment of commissions un- 
der such circumstances. 


Amendment to Anti-Trust Laws 


4, An appropriate amendment to the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts (which are 
regarded as non-regulatory) excluding 





from the prohibitions thereof all reason- 
able cooperative procedures necessary 
and incidental to the establishment of 
statistical rate bases, rates, coverages 
and related matters. We base this rec- 
ommendation upon the following con- 
siderations : 

The objective of the anti-trust acts is 
that competition shall be free and un- 
fettered, The courts have said that 
agreements to fix prices, no matter how 
benevolent or well intended, are illegal 
per se. Experience has demonstrated 
that unrestricted competition in the in- 
surance business is not in the public 
interest. Practically every state in the 
Union has upon its statute books pro- 
visions prohibiting unfair discrimination 
in rates. If unfair discrimination is to 
be avoided, there must be reasonable 
uniformity in the rates. Such uniformity 
can be obtained only by cooperation in 
obtaining statistical data and in the 
promulgation of rates based thereon. 
This result can be obtained only through 
concert of action. 

The fire, casualty, surety and inland 
marine aspects of the insurance business 
differ widely from life insurance. In life 
insurance the gross rates are based upon 
a number of factors, including mortality 
tables. Mortality tables are based upon 
the certainty that everyone must die, 
the time of death being the only un- 
certainty, In the other fields of insur- 
ance there is no guarantee that the con- 
tingency insured against will occur at 
all. As a result rates in these other 
fields can be estimated with a lesser 
degree of certainty. Since rates in these 
other fields are based upon .the law of 
averages it is manifest that the broader 
the statistical base the more accurate 
the average. The experience of indi- 
vidual companies is’ seldom a reliable 
guide for rate-making purposes. The 
structure of the fields of insurance under 
discussion is based upon these facts 
of common knowledge. 

Furthermore, many Sstates have by 
statutory enactment insisted that com- 
panies act in concert for the purpose of 
collecting statistical data for rate mak- 
ing in these other fields in order to 
utilize these established  principles— 
principles, we may add, which are wholly 
inconsistent with the unrestricted com- 
petition contemplated by the Federal 
anti-trust laws. For clarity we point out 
that in so-called rate regulated states 
the statutes provide that the rates shall 
be neither excessive, inadequate, unfair 
or unreasonable, and appropriate provi- 
sion is made for deviation from the 
rate structure for companies showing 
a justification therefor. 


Competition 


There is a further distinction between 
life companies and other types of insur- 
ance. In the life companies the element 
of cost can be fixed with such a high 
degree of mathematical certainty that 
to sell below the proper -rate is to invite 
solvency, In other lines of insurance 
there might be a temptation upon the 


part of some underwriters to assume 
that the contingency insured against 
will not occur. This has been known 


to result in inadequate rates and even- 
tual insolvency or sharp claim practices. 
It is the function of the various state 
insurance departments to prevent these 
consequences which might happen if the 
open competition contemplated by the 
anti-trust acts were permitted. 

Furthermore, history has demonstrated 
that under unrestricted competition 
small enterprise is at a serious disad- 
vantage, Under cooperative rate-making 
methods the small insurance company is 
in a position to maintain its competitive 
standing, a result which by its very 
nature supports the continued existence 
of small companies and new insurance 
enterprise. 

For these and other reasons this sub- 
committee believes it would be a mis- 
take to permit or require the unre- 
stricted competition contemplated by the 
anti-trust laws to apply to the insurance 
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business. To prohibit combined efforts 
for statistical and rate-making purposes 
would be a backward step in the de- 
velopment of a progressive business. We 
do not regard it as necessary to labor 
this point any further because Congress 
itself recently recognized the necessity 
for concert of action in the collection 
of statistical data and rate making when 
it enacted the District of Columbia fire 
insurance rating act. 

The action of the sub-committee in 
making this recommendation should by 
no means be construed as condoning 
any oppressive or destructive practices. 
It is obvious that any such practices are 
not in the best interests of either the 
insurance industry or the insuring 
public. 

We therefore recommend the imme- 
diate enactment of remedial legislation 


to accomplish the recommendations 
hereinbefore set forth, Failure to pro- 
vide such immediate legislative relief 


will be contrary to the best interests 
of the American people and the insur- 
ance industry. 


Effect of Law Changes 


These recommendations if enacted 
into law (a) will stabilize the industry, 
as a consequence of which the public 
will gain; (b) will reduce possible con- 
flicts between the sphere of Federal in- 
fluence and state regulation; and (c) 
will enable insurers to perform their 
necessary public functions, 

In any business as large and as com- 
plicated as insurance, it is manifest that 
no legislative program can meet every 
conceivable contingency or development 
which may materialize. We have not 
been unmindful of that fact in making 
the foregoing recommendations. Funda- 
mentally, they are designed to provide 
a framework upon which immediate 
legislative relief can be obtained. 

The sub-committee also recommends: 

(a) The continuing and progressive 
development of the existing system of 
state regulation. 

(b) That the Insurance Commissioners 
of the several states recommend that 
their respective Attorneys General give 
favorable consideration to the submis- 
sion of briefs amicus curiae in support 
of a petition for rehearing by the United 
States Supreme Court of the case of 
United States v. South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association, decided June 5, 1944. 

This is consistent with the action of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners when, in full assembly 
at its June, 1944 meeting, it unanimously 
made a similar recommendation. Subse- 
quent events have demonstrated that 
the apprehensions of the various com- 
missioners at that time were well 
founded, and that the problems and dis- 
locations flowing from the decision are 
far greater than the majority of the 


Supreme Court contemplated at the 
time opinion was handed down. 
A number of other matters was 


brought to the attention of the sub- 
committee such as an approach to the 
general problem by means of a consti- 
tutional amendment as well as the sub- 
jects of joint stock ownership and inter- 
locking directorates. The sub-committee 
did not have the opportunity to explore 
any of these matters sufficiently to ex- 
press definite conclusions at this time; 
however, the sub-committee will con- 
tinue to explore these and other relevant 
subjects. 

Respectfully, submitted, 
J. Herbert Graves (Arkansas), Chairman, 
Charles F. J. Harrington (Mass.) 
Newell R. Johnson (Minnesota) 
Edward L. Scheufler (Missouri) 
Robert E. Dineen (New York) 
James M. McCormack (Tennessee). 
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Edward J. (Travelers) Sisley saw us 
on ‘Nassau Street a couple of weeks 
ago. We were accompanied ‘by our 15- 
year-old son, who had just returned 
from the mountains and who was car- 
rying a golf bag and clubs. “E. J.” ac- 
cused us of trying to corner the caddy 
market. What we want to know is, 
would “E, J.” have carried the clubs 
had he been in our place? 

x ok x 

George (Royal Indemnity) Huneke 
tells us the story of the fellow who 
had always used the “here to-day and 
gone to-morrow” theme, and _ who 
landed in prison. When visited by a 
friend who asked how they were treat- 
ing him, the man said: “The only trou- 
ble with this place is that you are here 
to-day—and here to-morrow.” 

a oe 


Last spring when the telephone com- 
pany was telling us the many reasons 
why we could not have a telephone in- 
stalled in our summer home, the repre- 
sentative stressed the fact that they 
simply did not have instruments. A 
friend who just moved to New York 
City the first of this month, reports the 
same condition applies here. This, then, 
is to notify the New York ‘Le.ephone 
Company that, for quite a few months 
now, in the empty store previously oc- 
cupied by Huyler’s at 170 Broadway, 
New York, there has been and still is 
a telephone instrument and bell box 
prominently displayed in the window. 

* * x 

Harry S. (Feist & Feist of Newark, 

. J.) Stern pulled a good one the 
other evening. His wife was making 
post-war plans and was teliing a small 











group of friends all the placcs_ she 
would like to visit in Europe. “Doz't 
make the trip so extensive, dear,” sai | 


Harry, “’'m not leaving that much life 
insurance.” 
* * x 
Mike (New Amsterdam Casualty 


claims) I. Gurian told us the story of 
the married couple sleeping peacefull) 
when the wife suddenly shouted out in 
her sleep “Good Lord! My husband!” 
The husband, waking suddenly, jumped 
out the window. 
oy Pe 

Peter J. (Berkshire Life) McNail) 
recently took a niece of his up to the 
top of the Empire State Building. As 
they were shooting up in one of those 
speedy elevators which take you to the 


tower, the child, breathless, said: 
“Uncle, does God know we’re coming?” 
x x * 


Charles S. (Maryland Casualty V. P.) 
Ashley met us in the lobby of his 
building. Apparently having caught on 
to the accuracy of our quotes, he said 
“Thanks for having quoted me as tell- 
ing the story which I didn’t know until 
I read it in your column.” 

ae tae 

In 1739, Poor Richard said: “He that! 
falls in love with himself, will have no 
rivals,” MERVIN L. LANE. 





NAMES BURNS AT ST. LOUIS 


C. W. Keefer, manager at St. Loui: 
for the New Amsterdam Casualty Co 
has appointed E. C. Burns manager © 
the casualty department of the branc 
office. Mr. Burns, who has been wit: 
the office since it was opened, has bee: 
acting as its casualty underwriter fo 
some time, replacing Lieutenant Leon 
ard A, Buck, United States Navy, wh 
is on service leave from the compan) 
for the duration. 
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; Why is it that a man is all thumbs when it comes to 
; changing a baby? 

What’s hard about it? Fold here . . . fold there . . . and 
pin here. A mother can do it with her eyes shut. 

Of course there’s that time-tested factor of experience 
to be considered. Mothers have been handling babies for 
ages. Fathers . . . well they’ve been more or less on the 
sidelines, basking in the glory. 

Yes, that single item experience is the crux of everything. 
It certainly is with insurance. 

You can try to protect your home or business by buying 
insurance policies piece-meal, whenever you feel the 
urge. But the chances are, if you have no definite plan 
... made especially for you by an experienced in- 
surance counselor . . . your protection will be 
loose, ill-fitted and far from what you need. 

The thing to do is to let your Employers’ 
Group Agent, The Man with the Plan, be the 
‘“‘mother’’ of your insurance. In no time, 
he can pin up a protection plan that is 
fool-proof in every respect. For he has the 
proper insurance experience. He can 




















The worst dressed girl in town... 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP MAN IS THE MAN WITH THE PLAN 





quickly analyze your needs and show you the hazards 
to which you are exposed. Furthermore, he can find any 
weak spots in your present policies and, being posted 
on all the latest developments in insurance, he can tell 
you how to get better protection at the lowest cost . . . 
protection that gives freedom from worry over financial loss. 

Call The Man with the Plan now. You have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. He will make a complete analy- 
sis of your whole fire and casualty insurance program free. 


The Man with the Plan brings you news by Cedric Foster 
..+ Sunday evenings over a national radio hook-up. 
Consult your radio page for time and station. 


The Employers’ Group 


INSURANCE 
» Surety & Fidelity Bonds—Fire & Casualty Insurance 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 


One Liberty Square, Boston 7, Mass. 



























COMPANIES SERVED BY THE 
MARINE OFFICE 


of America 
e 


The American Insurance Co. 
American Eagle Fire Ins. Co. 
The Continental Insurance Co. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. 
Firemen’s Insurance Company 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
The Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 
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When you start writing business through the Marine Office you’re signing 
up for a profitable voyage in Marine insurance lines. You are joining a group 
of experienced marine underwriters who will help you in many ways to get 


your “‘sea legs” in the production of marine business. 


Marine insurance is not difficult to write. In every city and most communi- 
ties of any size there are opportunities for the sale of marine policies. You 
are at the point where this business originates. It’s a logical productive 


possibility for your agency. Get in touch with the— 


MARINE OFFICE 


of AMERICA 


oF FICE oO 





ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 





with the Marine Office 


116 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 





